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The grave, dread thing ! | | 
Men ſhiver, when thou'rt nam'd.” 


THE GRAVE. 


£; | 
Tur bleſſed Virgin aid and protect thee! 
and when this poor frame, now worn out with 
infirmities, and ſinking in the grave, ſhall, 
ere to morrow's ſun, riſe before its Creator in 
an immortal ſtate, —oh ! may I then be placed | 
over thee as a guardian angel, though inviſible = 
to my child !—Weep not, Matilda, but. 3 
Such were the words delivered by madame | 
Maſerini to her daughter, as the latter held 
the dying hand -of her mother, and in an 
agony of grief liſtened to thoſe inſtructions, 
which ſhe was certain would be the laſt ſhe 
ever ſhould receive, from a parent whoſe ma- 
ternal tenderneſs and affection was the molt 
fincere, and of which ſhe now would ſeverel 
feel the loſs. Madame Maſerini immediately 
after fell into a fainting fit, which laſted ſo 
long, that.the nurſe as well as Matilda thought 
ſhe was no more; but in this they were 
miſtaken ; for to the joy of all her attendants ſhe 
Por. I. ä B recovered, 
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recovered, and inquired, as ſhe had repeatedly 
done before, whether her ſon (who was an 
officer) was yet arrived; they anſwered her in 


the negative; for as he had been informed 


ſeveral times that it was thought his mother's 
diſorder would prove fatal, it was known he 
might obtain leave of abſence from his regi- 
ment, which was then ſtationed in Flanders. 
But ſome little time before, an expreſs had 
been ſent to him, ſetting forth that madame 
Maſerini was much worſe, and they thought her 
lite in great danger; they alſo mentioned that 
it was her particular deſire to ſee him; he was 
therefore now expected every hour: but after 
this fit ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould not ſurvive that 
evening, and ſeemed extremely impatient to 
ſee her ſon; ſhe ſaid ſhe had ſomething of the 


. greateſt importance to communicate to him, 


which ſhe retuſed to relate to her daughter; 
but ſtill finding that he did not arrive, ſhe 


aſked for her confeſſor, when to her inex- 


preſſible ſurpriſe and grief (he was informed 
that he was ſent for, that morning, by a ſick 
relation, ten miles off, and was not yet re- 
turned ; ſhe called for pen and mk, and though 
ſo weak as hardly able to be ſupported in her 
bed, with great pain and difficulty ſhe wrote 
ſeveral lines, then dropped her pen, claſped 
hold of Matilda's hand; and expired. 

The grief of all who were preſent was moſt 
poignant ; but particularly that of Matilda; 
ſhe now beheld herſelf an orphan with a very 
ſmall fortune, which was not ſufficient to 
ſupport her genteelly without ſome other addi- 
tion; ſhe was bereft of a mother whoſe good 


inſtructions and advice ſhe could now no 


longer receive; in {hort, ſne was diſtracted. 
| e 
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Not many minutes after the diſſolution of 
madame Maſerini, the phyſician came in; he 
found the attendants ſtupefied with grief, and 
Matilda in the ſame poſture as ſhe was at the 


moment her mother expired; he parted. her 
hand from that of the corpſe, which ſhe. 


preſſed to her boſom, and bathed with tears; 


but ſhe had the preſence of mind to take up the 


paper on which her mother had wrote, and 
when ſhe entered her chamber, threw it care- 
leſsly in the eſcritoire, without once looking at 


the writing ; in ſhort, her mind was in ſuch a 


ſtate that for many hours ſhe had not the lea 

remembrance. of the affair. 
About half an hour after the deceaſe of 

madame Maſerini, Alfred her ſon arrived. 


x 


When he firſt heard of his mother's illneſs, he 
would have ſet off for Paris directly, but was 
prevented. by the indiſpoſition of a ſuperior 


officer. - Immediately as he received the laſt 
expreſs, he obtained leave of abſence for à 
month, and left Flanders the day after; but, 
unfortunately, in one part of his journey, 
where he was obliged to ride on horſeback, 
the animal took fright and threw him; he was 
taken up for dead; but being only ſtunned by 
the blow, he ſoon recovered ; yet it ſerved to 
detain him a few days; as ſoon as he was able 


to ſtand, he. made the beſt of his way to the 


city, but arrived too late to receive the impor- 
tant ſecret that madame Maſerini ſo much 
wiſhed to impart to him. 5 


Madame Maſerini was the youngeſt daugh- 


ter of a nobleman whoſe power and dignity 


were well known in all parts of France; 
having no ſon. he. reſolved to aggrandiſe his 
name through his eldeſt daughter; for which 
purpoſe, he determined to place his two 
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youngeſt in a convent; and, if poſſible, te 
prevail on them to take the veil: in this caſe, 
the fortune he would have been neceſſitated to 
have given them, might be added to that of 
their eldeſt ſiſter, which moſt likely would 
procure her a huſband of great note ; he could 
then have his name transferred to his ſon- in- 
law, and by that means the family honours 
would deſcend to poſterity, the fame as by 


male ifſve :—thus did the unjuſt marquis intend 


to bury from the world two amiable youn 
women, to ſatisfy an empty and ridiculous 
ambinon. 

The marchioneſs died when the children 
were very young, and it was reported, through 
his ill treatment ;—the marquis now thought it 
tull time to put his ſcheme into execution ; he 
accordingly perſuaded the young ladies to be 


| boarders for a few months, which they both 


readily agreed to; he accompanied them him- 
felf to the convent of NF*#**, and affected the 
greateſt grief at parting from them; in private 


he begged the lady abbeſs to let no opportunity 


paſs that might haſten their defire of taking the 
veil. Felicia, the youngeſt, ſeemed pettect! 
contented with her fituation ; but her ftifter, 
who was of a move lively diſpoſition, very 
much diſliked it; and though the greateſt art 


was uſed in order to make her take to a religi- 


ous lite, yet it all proved ineffectual ; for, at 
the year's end, though the former determined 
to cemply with their wiſhes, yet Clementina 
declared her averſion to them, and proved 


obſtmete in her opinion; ſhe uſed all the argu- 


mens in her power to perſuade her filter to 


'xcl:gexrith the thoughts of making ſuch a 


place a reſidence for lite ; but Felicia was fo 
charmed With the convent and its inhabitants, 
that 
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that ſhe conſtantly replied, nothing in the 
world ſhould ever tempt her to leave them ; 
ſhe accordingly took the white veil.—Her 
father (who conſtantly received intelligence) 
read the news with the greateſt pleaſure ; but it 
was in ſome meaſure damped by hearing that 
Clementina had ſo great a diſlike to follow her 
example, and that ihe wiſhed to be permitted to 
return home :—this requeſt he reſolved not to 
grant; as he thought time, and a little more 
uſe to the rules and orders of the place, might 
work an entire change in her ſentiments. 
It was at this period Louis XIV. aſcended 
the throne of France; and, among others who 
had buſineſs to tranſact at court on that occa- 
fion, was a young gentleman, the ſon of an 
Italian of large fortune. —He brought with him 
from Italy his ſiſter, whom, by order of his 
father, he was to place in the convent of - 
NN; the day ſhe was introduced, he had 
an opportunity of ſeeing Clementina; he was 
ſtruck with her beauty, and delighted with her 
converſation, and afterwards had ſeveral other 
interviews; for by the orders of the marquis 
ſhe was permitted. to ſee any one in company 
with the lady abbeſs, or any other perſon 
whom ſhe could depend upon; this kind of 
behaviour, he thought, would be more likel 
to win her over to their purpoſe, than by lay- 
ing her under any reſtraint; her diſpoſition 
being naturally good, and by far more inclined 
to yield to entreaty than force.—dSignor Maſe- 
rini often came on viſits to his ſiſter, who was 
placed with her ladyſhip, and the choſen com- 
panion and friend of Clementina: 
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clare his paſſion, which he might plainly per- 
ceive was not liſtened to with diſlike, Cle- 
mentina felt a ſtrong partiality for him, which 
{oon ripened into love; ſhe told him the ſtate. 
of her affairs; but when he entreated her to 
elope with him from the convent, ſhe always 
reminded him that they muſt expect nothing 
in point of fortune from the marquis.—That, 
he anſwered, would not give him the leaſt 
concern; for his father, who had no other 
children except his ſiſter and himſelf, was 
worth a conſiderable deal of money, and had 
often told him, provided he could meet with a 
wife, whoſe birth, virtues, and accompliſh- 
ments, would bring no diſgrace upon their 
houſe, that wealth would be no object to him, 
as he ſhould be able to give him enough to 
keep them, not only in plenty, but in af- 
fluence. 

Clementina's mind was on the rack which 
way to reſolve; if ſhe rejected the propoſal, 
the would moſt likely be obliged to continue in 


the convent for life, and be conſtantly haraſſed 


with the importunities of all about her to take 
the veil ; which would be worſe than death; 
on the contrary, if ſhe conſented to fly with 
ſignor Maſerim to Italy, ſhe muſt run the 


hazard of travelling many miles, and when 


ſhe arrived in that country, would fee no one 
that ſhe knew, except himſelf and his ſiſter ;— 
the thoughts of leaving Fehcia, the difficulty 
of eſcaping, and the idea of what would be 
the conſequence if they were diſcovered, made 
her ſhrink with horror from the thoughts of 
leaving her preſent habitation ; thys ſhe de- 
2 "coming to a reſolution for near fix 


months, when one morning, as ſhe entered a 


cloſet belonging to the lady abbeſs, ſhe per- 


ceived 


v. 
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ecived an the floor a letter directed to her 
ladyſhip; it was her father's ſeal, and was 
broken; ſhe at firſt hefitated whether ſhe 
ſhould read it, but at length determined to ſee 
the contents, which were, that the marquis 
thought the manner in which ſhe was treated, 
was too mild, and begged that for the future 
ſhe might be cloſely kept to her chamber and 
ſtrifter methods had recourſe to.” —Ready to 
faint, ſhe ran to ſignora Maſerini, who was 
equally ſurpriſed at the diſcovery, and wiſhed | 
her to comply with her brother's ſolicitations. | 
—Clementina, after ſome little time, reſolved to 
accept his propoſals; in the afternoon he-was 
expected, and they thought that would be a 
good opportunity to inform him of their de- 


termination. 
C-H AP. II. | 


SIGNOR Maſerini called in the afternoon, 
as was expected; he only ſaw his ſifter ; thoſe 
methods being already put in execution which 
the marquis had mentioned in his letter; ſhe 
informed her brother of the circumſtances that 
had happened in the morning, and alſo ac- 
quainted him with Clementina's reſolution to 
leave the convent. At theſe words, he was in 
raptures; but they were ſoon ſubdued by the 
thoughts of what difficulties muſt be ſur- 
mounted to eſcape from it; for Ciementina 
Was totally confined to her chamber; not even 
ſignora Maſerina was permitted to ſee her; 

TS . theſe 
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theſe orders had been given about an hour 
before; the young friends had therefore only 
time to fix, that, whatever reſolutions the latter 
intended to put in practice, ſhe was to write 
them down, and contrive to drop them in the 
hand of the former at evening veſpers; but 
both the brother and the ſiſter were at a loſs how 
to elude the watchful vigilance of the different 
people belonging to the convent, till a ſcheme, 
propoſed by ſignora, ſeemed as if it would 
prove favourable. She told her brother to go 
to the houſe of father Abſalom (a prieſt), 
who was expected that night at a late hour, to 
have a conference with the lady abbeſs, and to 
tell him her ladyſhip could not receive him; he 
ſhould then procure a dreſs as much like father 
Abſalom's as poſſible, and, at the ſame time 
when he was to have attended, to come to the 
gate of the convent, through which he might 
paſs unnoticed, if he would hold up his hand- 
kerchief ſo as to cover his face, which the 
reverend father generally did to avoid the night 
air; by this means, he might get to the lady 
abbeſs's apartments: but, inſtead of entering 
them, to turn ſhort round a contrary way, 
that would take him to a winding urn 
which, after deſcending it ſome time, would 
, terminate in a large vaulted chamber; and in 
this place he was to wait the arrival of Cle- 
mentina and his ſiſter. 

« But how is it poſſible,” returned ſignor 
Maſerini, „if you ſhould be able to meet me 
there, that we can eſcape? You will certainly 
be known.” | 
„Leave that to me, ſaid the lady. We 
. ſhall alſo be diſguiſed as friars: and when you 

again paſs the attendants accompanied by us, 
they will naturally ſuppoſe you have been with 
her 
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her ladyſhip, and are returned with two of 3 
brethren; be ſure to have a carriage at a little 
diſtance, which will by day- break convey us a 
few miles from theſe deteſtable walls; and by 
to-morrow evening we ſhall probably arrive at 
ſome little village, where we may, in the ſame 
dreſſes, remain in ſafety till the purſuit that 


will be made after us is partly over; and we 


ſhall then be able to proceed on our journey to, 
Italy without interruption.” 
Signor Maſerini, after having thanked his 
faſter a thouſand times for her excellent ſcheme, 
took his leave, in order to prepare for. the 


elopement. Immediately after he was gone, 


the lady wrote down thoſe particulars they had 
Juſt before agreed on, and the exact manner in 
which Clementina was to act: —at evening 
veſpers they met; and when the ceremony was 


over, ſhe received from her friend the billet 


without diſcovery ; as ſoon as ſhe entered her 
ſiſter's cell (which was the place where ſhe 


was confined), ſhe burſt into tears. Felicia, 


who had not been able to attend veſpers, on 
account of an indiſpoſition which obliged her 
to keep her bed, was aſtoniſhed, and begged 
to know, in the tendereſt terms, the cauſe ot 


her grief; but Clementina was unable to 


ſpeak. | 
The convent bell had now done ringing ; all 
was ſilent, except the wind, which howled 


through the apartments; the dim lamp that 


hung in Felicia's cell was obliged to be re- 
moved, as, hanging too near a caſement, it 


was in danger of being extinguiſhed. Cle- 


mentina placed it on one fide of her ſiſter's bed, 
and by its light, obſerved in her countenance a 
death-like paleneſs; ſhe preſſed Clementina's 
hand to her boſom, and once more begged to 


5 know 
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know why ſhe wept; the latter, by degrees, 
and with the greateſt circumſpection, informed 
her of her intentions of leaving the convent ; 
horror ſhowed itſelf in every feature of Felicia 
while ſhe liſtened to the relation ; at length, 
overcome by ſurpriſe, grief, and weakneſs, ſhe 
fainted. Water ſtood by: her ſiſter, hardly 
able to ſupport herſelf, applied it to her relief, 


and had the preſence of mind not to make ws 


note. After ſome minutes, ſhe recovered, 
but was almoſt too ill to ſpeak. Clementina 
fupported her in her bed, and received the laſt 
words of her ſiſter with a look of anguiſh and 
madneſs. | 
„ Clementina,”” ſaid Felicia, whoſe voice 
was hardly articulate, © heaven preſerve you 
in this hazardous attempt! Oh! my lifter, 
may you ſee many happy years; and while the 
ſunſhine of proſperity ſheds its beams upon 
thee, may they never be obſtructed by the 
chilling wind of adverſity. Almighty Father!“ 
ſhe exclaimed, (and croſſed herſelf with the 
33 tervency) „in this my laſt hour of 
iſlolution, when the ſoul is near parting from 
mortal duſt, to fly unſullied to a merciful and 
heavenly Creator, vouchſafe to incline thine 
ear to my laſt praver and dying ſupphication | 
preferve; O Lord? my fifter, through that 
path of life in which it ſhall pleaſe thee to 
place her, from the cemptations and ſnares of 
the wicked; and when ſhe is under the rod of 
affliction, intpire her with fortitude and reſig- 
nation to bear it without murmuring, that with 
religion and piety ſhe may deſcend into the 


_ grave, and rife again an angel of purity, ready 


to ſly into the arms of her Saviour, her Re- 
deemer, and her God !”? 
e | | Clementina 
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Clementina ſupported her as well as ſhe was 
able ; ſhe ſpoke no more, but ſuryived about 
five minutes, and expired in her arms. 


. ; = 
-ORAS. 


+ HE ſituation of Clementina was now 
dreadful beyond expreſſion; the diſtant tinkling 
of a clock at a remote part of the monaſt 
proclaimed the hour was ten ; the wind, whic 
had been ſo very high, had entirely dropped, 
and the moon, quite obſtructed by heavy 
clouds, could not * diſcerned; large drops of 
| hail beat againſt the windows, and by degrees 
increaſed to a violent ſtorm ; the moſt tremen- 
dous claps of thunder followed faſt on each 
other; flaſh after flaſh of vivid lightning darted 
through the ſhattered caſements, which had 
no ſhutters ; this war of elements was by far 
more dreadful, it being an uncommon time of 
the year, the latter end of January. The body 
of Felicia lay ſtill in the arms of her ſiſter, 
who, totally inſenſible, reſted her hand on the 
| ſame pillow, till a violent clap of thunder, 
which ſhook the convent, rouſed her from this 
rèverie; ſhe ſtarted up, and at firſt hardly 
knew where ſhe was; but recollection ſoon 
came with redoubled force; it wanted but one 
hour to the time when ſhe was to meet her 
friend; ſhe was unable to come to a reſolution 
in what manner to act: ſhe took up the letter 
ſhe had received from ſignora Maſerini, and 
read it once more over. : 
a | $he 
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She till conſidered that if ſhe eſcaped, ſhe 
might once more be happy; but if ſhe re- 
mained in the convent, there was not the 
ſlighteſt hope that ſhe ſhould ever enjoy another 
hour of peace or comfort. She had now no 
one to leave, that could any way claim her 
regard or tenderneſs; the maternal love and 
affection of a mother ſhe had never known; 
her father had not fulfilled that tender name by 
either aſſiduity or kindneſs ; her eldeſt ſiſter ſhe 
hardly ever ſaw, as ſhe was placed, before her 
. remembrance, with a relation of her mother's 
in Germany, who took the care of her educa- 
tion. The old lady viſited the marquis but 

once only, accompanied by his daughter, and 
then made but a ſhort ſtay ; yet in this little 
time, the lady Eleanor's behaviour to her liſters 
was proud and diſdainful, ſo as not to call 
forth either efteem or fondneſs; as to friends 
ſhe had none, except ſignora, for the marquis 
never {ſuffered them to cultivate any acquain- 
tance. Felicia would have been the only cauſe 
that could have made her leave the convent 
with regret; ſhe, alas! was now no more; 
mne had conceived a fincere friendſhip for ſig- 

nora Maſerini, and her heart plainly told her, 
her, affections were placed on her brother; ſhe 
therefore thought it would be more prudent to 
run the- hazard of eloping with two perſons 
by whom the was certainly beloved, than re- 
main in a place where her life would be made 
uncomfortable. But ſtill the was chilled with 
horror at the thoughts of being diſcovered; and 
the lofs of her ſiſter greatly preyed upon her 
dpirits. 855 1 

It was now near the time when ſhe was to 
repair to ſignora Maſerini's rocm ; ſhe put ſome 


trinkets 
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trinkets of her ſiſter s, which Felicia had given 
her before ſhe took the white veil, into a ſmall 
filver caſxet which ſhe could place i in her poc- 
ket, and among them the picture of her mo- 
ther; ſhe ſhed a flood of tears at the thought, 
that if the original had lived, how happy ſhe 
might now have been; the then, according to 
the directions in the letter, wrote with her pen- 
cil feigned memorandums relative to their eſ- 
cape, and the names of ſeveral roads quite 
contrary to thoſe they meant to take; and 
83 this book in the place where it was | 
moſt likely to be found. 
Eleven o'clock now ſiruck, and the hail had 
in ſome meaſure abated, though the thunder 
and lightning ſtill continyed, when Clementina 
took a laſt farewell of her departed ſiſter; the 
embraced the corpſe, wept over it, and. was 
for ſome time unable to move, till the at. laſt 
tore herſelf away from the body, and. with her 
eyes ſwimming in tears, implored the author 
of all events to ſupport her in the few critical 
hours ſhe muſt undergo. With a trembling 
hand ſhe then unbarred the door, which opened 
into a long gallery, on each fide of + — 5 
were different cells; ſhe could not take the 
lamp, for fear of the light glancing into any of 


- the apartments; and was therefore only guided 
af by each flaſh of hghtning that came through a 
8 large window at the further end. So weak, as 
5 hardly able to walk, ſhe at length arrived at 
e * 


the caſement, and ſat down on a feat under it 
| to recover her ſtrength. The way ſhe had al- 
id ready come was by far the moſt dangerous on 


er account of diſcovery, there being one or more 

inhabitants in each of the rooms ſhe had paſſed; 
to ſhe now went through ſeveral paſſages that Jed 
2 to a large vaulted chamber, and from thence 
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began to aſcend a ſtone ſtair-caſe that wound 
round the ſouth tower of the convent, and 
took her entirely away from the cells below 
belonging to the nuns, to the ſleeping rooms of 
the boarders above. The thunder in this place 
had a moſt awful ſound: the lightning, though 
it could only enter a {mall painted caſement 
which ftood at a great height, yet ſerved to 
thow the gloomy horrors oi the place. | 
She was already half-way up; but terrified 
at the thoughts of her ſituation, ſhe reſted for 
a few moments. againft the old iron railing, 
when a light ſtep ſeemed to move on the ſame 
ſtair. Almoſt convulſed with horror, ſhe 
ſhrunk back, and was fortunately unable to 
call out, when at the ſame moment a ſtrong 
flaſh of lightning darted from the window above, 
and ſhowed her the figure of a man ; the fight 
of it was but momentary, and all again was 
ſilent and dark; with breathleſs agitation and 
conſiderable quickneſs, ſhe ran up the other 
part of the ſtarr-cafe, flew acroſs two paſſages, 
and atrived at the chamber of ſignora Maſerini; 
the gave the ſignal they had fixed on, and the 
door was carefully opened by her friend, who 
with aſtoniſhment 'received Clementina, faint- 
ing in her arms. 3 5 
She ſoon recovered, and informed ſignora of 
the death of her ſiſter, and alfo of the event 
that had ſo much alarmed her; the former in- 
telligence ſhe was ſurpriſe and grieved at ; but 
the latter, concerning the perſon on the ſtairs, 
ſhe told her was her brother, who was to wait 
in the chamber below; this circumſtance ſig- 
nora had neglected to mention in the letter, 
which might have been the cauſe of diſcovery; 
ſhe . inſiſted” on Clementina's taking a glaſs of 
wine, and helped her to dreſs in the apparel: of 
a prieſt, 
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a prieſt, and then made herſelf ready in ano- 
ther diſguiſe of the ſame kind. EVE 
She now thought it full time to attend her 
brother, and begging Clementina ta ſupport 
herſelf through this great trial, ſhe ſoftly open- 
ed the door; they proceeded to the ſtair-caſe, 
and deſcended it. It was quite dark, the thun- 
der and lightning being over.— When they had 
got to the bottom, ſignora, in a whiſper, called 


her brother, who inſtantly anſwered ; he was 


going to congratulate thein on having got ſo 
far without diſcovery : but his fiſter ſtopped 
him. This,“ ſaid ſhe, * 1s not a place for 
compliments.“ They all three then re-aſcend- 
ed the ſtair-caſe, paſſed through a long paſſage, 
and arrived at the door of the lady Abdel 
apartments; they ſtopped there about two mi- 
nutes, and then holding their handkerchiefs 
partly over their faces, they croſſed a large hall, 
and arrived at the door at the further end; 
they here paſſed two perſons, who made no 
inquiries. This door led them to an inner 
court, and from that to an outer one, in which 
there were ſeveral porters; but they, ſuppoſing 
them to have returned from a conference with 
her ladyſhip, aſked no queſtions. They had 


now only to paſs the outſide gates, which they 


did in the ſame manner, without any obſtruc- 
tions, and ſaw themſelves totally free from the 

convent. . | SEL 
Signora and her brother were overjoyed at 
their good fortune; but Clementina, though 
ihe was happy in having eſcaped, yet ſorrow 
{till hung upon her brow ; they walked about 
half a nule, and then entered the chaiſe- that 
waited for them; ſignor Maſerini's ſervant was 
on horſe-back ; they deſired the poſt-boy, 
whom they were obliged to acquaint with the 
; | whole 
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whole affair, to drive as faſt as poſſible, and 
he might depend on being rewarded. Signora 
acquainted her brother (who had very tenderly 
inquired after Clementina's health, and the 
cauſe of her melancholy) of Felicia's death, 
and begged him not to force her to talk; that 
her ſpirits, which within a few hours had been 
fo greatly ſhocked, might again be a little com- 
oted. 

This obſervation was juſt :!—=Clementina had 
in a little time gone through a great deal of 
trouble: the ſurpriſe and concern which fol- 
lowed the finding of her father's letter, the 
grief ſhe felt at thoſe orders being ſo ſoon put 

in execution, the terror and anxiety ſhe was 
under when the read ſignora's billet, the ſudden 
- ſhock of her ſifter's death, the horror ſhe felt 
during the ſtorm, with the alarm ſhe received 
on the ſtair-caſe, and her dread of being diſeo- 
- yered the whole night, conſpired to overwhelm 
her with ſenſations almoſt equal to madneſs ; 
her looks plainly confirmed that ſhe was ex- 
ceedingly ill, — it did not eſcape ſignora or 
her — 5 He was almoſt diſt racted to know 
in what manner to act. To wait for advice, 
would be equally as bad as to diſcover them- 
ſelves; yet to ſee her in ſuch a ſtate without 
any aid, was diſtreſſing beyond expreſſion, 
He could not perſuade her to take any nouriſh- 
ment, though he had proviſions in the chaiſe 

to prevent their ſtopping on the road for an 
thing elſe than to change horſes. Signora 
was extremely ſorry to ſee her friend ſo much 
indiſpofed ; ſhe perceived a fever was coming 
on; ſhe therefore adviſed her brother, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, to order the 
poſt-boy to turn out of the high road, and drive 
into a wild part of the country, which though 
It 
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it might take them out of the way they intended 
to go, yet in ſuch a place they might find ſome 
retired cottage where they could ſtop for ſome 
time in ſafety; for ſhe was very certain Cle- 


mentina would not be able to proceed on the 


Journey. | 

Her brother conſented, and ordered the boy 
accordingly, who turned into another dd 
which led them to a wild heath, and from that 
to a remote ſolitary foreſt. They continued in 
one track for ſome miles, till it began to grow 
dark, when they deſcended into a deep valley, 
at the bottom of which was a eottage that ſtood 


by itſelf. The chaiſe then ſtopped, and ſignor 


Maſerini and his fiſter alighted ; they were 


' obliged to help Clementina carefully out, who, 


ſupported by each of their arms, walked up to 
the retired dwelling, which ſeemed to be the 


reſidence of virtue, contentment, and happi- 
'nels. | a l 


eas. 
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CHAP. V. 


ADVERSITY. | ? 


« Daughter of Jove, relentleſs pow'r, 

Thou tamer of the human breaſt, 

Whoſe tron ſcourge, and tott ring hour, 

The bad affright, afflict the bet! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan, | 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone.“ 

GRAY. 


40 1 | | 
| Who would not relinquiſh the gaudy 
pomp and ſplendour of a court, the coſtly robe, 
the ſumptuous feaſt, the deceitful courtier, and 
all the pride of empty greatneſs, to ſpend their 
few remaining days in ſuch a cot as this? The 
happy pair, bleſſed with each other's leve, 
whoſe health and ſtrength permit them to earn 
their daily bread, and care for no one, might 
here enjoy repoſe, and, with comfort to them- 
ſelves and others, breathe out a life of piety and 
virtue.“ Such were the thoughts of ſignor 
Maſerini, as he aided to ſupport Clementina to 
the door of the cottage; he knocked, and it 
was opened by a young man who ſeemed not 
yet to have attained his twentieth year. 
Friend,“ ſaid the diſguiſed prieſt, admit 
under your hoſpitable roof three travellers, who 
for one night beg a lodging, and will repay you 
to the utmoſt of their power, with gratitude 


and prayers.“ 
The 
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The young ſhepherd—for ſuch his dreſs de- 
noted him to be—courteouſly invited them into 


a ſmall clean room, where, on one ſide of the 


fire, ſat a man and woman ſeemingly much ad- 
vanced in years, and on the other a beautiful 
young girl, who looked to be about ry 
they roſe, and ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at the 
entrance of the prieſts : the old man inſtantl 
ordered ſupper for his reverend gueſts, after 7 
ſuring them they were ſincerely welcome. 
Signora Maſerini placed Clementina next to 
her, while her brother went to the poſt-boy, 
whom he liberally rewarded, told him to make 
the beſt of his way home, and acquaint his 
maſter he had been with. only one gentleman, 
quite a different road from that they had tra- 
velled; he then re-entered the cottage with 
Edward; whoſe horſe they turned looſe in a 
field behind it. Clementina, fince he had been 
out, had fainted; and was juſt recovering. 
Amazement might be ſeen in each face of 
the cottagers ; that three prieſts ſhould ride in a 
chaiſe attended by a ſervant, was ſtrange, as 
ſuch ſort of people uſually walked ; the effe- 
minate beauty of two of them was remarka- 
ble; and then one of them fainting, was aſto- 
niſhing. Signora thought it would be better to 
inform them of their ſituation at once, and 
truſt to their generoſity in concealing them ; 
ſhe therefore gave her brother the hint, and 
ealled on one fide the old woman, whom ſhe 
acquainted with the whole affair ; while he 
did the ſame to the man; they both greatly 
wondered in what manner they could eſcape, 
but readily promiſed their protection. 7 
Clementina all this time ſeemed totally inſen- 
fible of what was going forward, and, in ſhort, 
was in a ſtate of ſtupidity ; for ſhe hardly gave 
any 


* 
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any anſwer to thoſe queſtions that were put to 
her, nor could they perſuade her to take any 
nounſhment ; ſhe was therefore undreſſed and 
put into a warm bed; neither the brother nor 
the ſiſter could partake of the homely fare that 
was ſet before them; but about eight o'cleck 
ſignor Maſerini left the cottage with the young 
ſhepherd and Edward, and walked to a ſmall 
cot, that belonged to the father of the former, 
who was acquainted by his ſon with the hiſtory 
of the gentleman he had brought. There was 
one bed. to ſpare, which ſignor Maſerini took 
poſſeſſion of, and Edward flept with Cyril, 
which was the young man's name. 

La Faril, the old cottager, inſiſted on his 
daughter. Sabina fitting up- with Clementina, 
and begged ſignora to retire to reſt, as he was 
ſure the fatigue ſhe muſt have undergone muſt 
make ſleep very neceſſary ; ſhe took his advice, 
and lay down 1n a ſmall room next to Clemen- 
tina's. Both La Faril and his wife gave Sabina 
charge to be very careful of the young lady, 
and then they. themſelves bowed under the in- 
fluence of the drowſy god. "+ 
Signor Maſerini was at the cottage early the 
next morning; he eagerly inquired after Cle- 
mentina's health, and was informed by Sabina, 
that ſhe was very ill, and had been delirious 
the greater part of the night; ſhe was now 
aſleep, but was ſo difturded. ſhe feared it 
would not refreſh her; neither his ſiſter nor her 
mother was yet up, and her father was gone 
out. —He nd not changed his dreſs, but was 
{till in the diſguiſe of a prieſt. He aſked Sa- 
bina, whether there was any medical man lived 
near; ſhe ſaid there was one about three miles 
off, who always attended their family; he 
aſked her for a direction, which ſhe gave him; 


and 
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and not conſidering the hazard he ran, he re- 
folved to go to him. 154 Wy 
It was hardly light when he ſet off: he 
had not got above a mile, when he was accoſted 
by a man who was crofling the ſame field. 
Father,“ ſaid he, there is ſad news.“ 

«© What my fon f” replied ſignor Maſerini. 

«© Why,” returned he, there are two 
young ladies gone off with a young man, who 
they ſay, is brother to one of them, from the 
convent of N###**; and the other, who is 
daughter to ſome marquis, has poiſoned her 
ſiſter, for ſhe was found dead in the morning.“ 

He then continued to give an account how it 
was ſuppoſed they had eſcaped ; and a man, 
whoſe chaife was hired the fame night, had 
ſome thoughts it went a different road from 
that the Fa e had informed him; for, upon 
inquiry, no ſuch carriage had been ſeen in the 
places through which he ſaid he had paſſed. 
He concluded with ſaying, he ſuppoſed the 
ſtricteſt ſearch would be made after them, and 
that he heard the news from a friend who had 
travelled poſt all night, and arrived at his cot- 
tage about ſix that morning. 

It happened well that the man was ſo pleaſed 
with his own diſcourſe, as not to take much no- 
tice of his hearer; for it would not have required 
a very acute obſerver to have ſeen his counte- 
nance change ſeveral times; he wiſhed much 
to return back directly; but then his compa- 
nion would certainly remark it; he therefore 
thought it beſt to continue walking till he could 
part with him without being noticed. Fortu- 
nately, an opportunity offered about half a 
mile further, when the man turned ſhort into a 
tane, and withed him a good morning. He ran 
back as fatt as poſſible, and found breakfaſt 
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quite ready; he told them the cauſe of his preci- 
pitate return; and they all allowed it was not 
unlikely but the cottage might be ſearched; 
but their perplexity and horror was ſtill increa(- 
ed, when he informed them of the ſuſpicions 
chat had fallen on Clementina, concerning Fe- 
licia's death; but they all agreed by no means 
to inform her of any part of the adventure. 

There was now the greateſt neceſſity for 
them to be concealed; for as there were no 
witneſſes to contradict an affair which by ap- 
pearances ſeemed probable, he was diſtracted 
to think, " ay if they were taken, Clementina 

ht ſuffer the puniſhment of a murderer : 

_" in ſuch caſes ſtriQt inquiries and ſearch 
were made through France. In what manner 
to act, they knew not; Clementina was too 
ill to travel; and if ſhe could, there was not a 
doubt but they would be overtaken the officers - 
might be there in three or four hours? time; 
and La Faril would run a great riſk in conceal- 
ing them. Edward had no change of dreſs ; 
be arrived at the cottage a little while after 
his maſter in the morning; Cyril, the young 
ſhepherd, who, they found, was to marr 
Sabina, had ſet off early with his father on a 
ſhort journey, and would not return till . 
Both of them had promiſed ſecrecy, and be 
ſignor Maierini and his ſervant would Reer 
there as long as he thought proper. None of 
them could think of any ſcheme to prevent diſ- 
covery, till Sabina ſaid, 

60 2 vather, 1s there not at the bottom of the 
garden a cave which none knows of beſides 
ourſelves ?” 

La Faril inſtantly turned pale, and anſwered, 
Les, my dear: but it will, I am afraid, be 
too ß ox the ſick lady.” ; 
, 66 1s 
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Is it not poflible,” ſaid fignor Maſerihi, 
* to have it warmed by fires ?” 

They all agreed it would. 
3 For heaven's ſake, my friend,“ 

anſwered her brother, let us begin about it 
directly.“ | 8 os 

All hands were ſet to work; Edward made 
a fire in it immediately, and conveyed feather- 
beds, proviſions, chairs, a table, candles, a 
lamp, oil, tinder-boxes, matches, and every 
other utenſil that could any way. make it com- 
tortable. The cave extended a great way back 


under ſome hills which roſe at the bottom of 


La Faril's garden ; the entrance was entirely 
hidden from the eye by thick moſs and ſhrubs 
which grew round the bottom of the eminence ; 
—it ſeemed to have been a retreat at the time 
Henry the Fifth conquered France. — The pre- 


ſent poſſeſſor, who by chance diſcovered it, 


had nevex diſcloſed the ſecret to any but his own 
family; for a ſon of La Faril's, who turned 
out exceedingly wild, but was fince dead, com- 
mitted a robbery about ten miles from the cot- 
tage, and for fear of being taken, begged his 
father to conceal him in the cave, which was 
accordingly done ; and the officers of juſtice, 
though they ſearched every part of the houſe 


and garden, did not perceive the entrance of it. 
It was at the recollection of this circumſtance 
that La Faril turned pale when Sabina menti- 


oned the cave ; for it was very neceſſary they 
ſhould keep the knowledge of it in their own 
boſoms, as he would be punifhed, if it was 


known, for ſcreening his own ſon from the 


rigour of the law. 


About two o'clock in the afternoon, every 


thing was ready: but though great fires had 


been kept in it ever ſince ten in tlie morning, 
it 


155 
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been expected, and ſeemed extremely 
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it was yet damp; they therefore, thought it beſt 
not to enter that night, but early the next day 
and then ſignor Maſerini cond inſtruct Cyril 
and his father in what manner to act.—Ed- 


cottage, with a glaſs, ſo that he could perceive, 
any one coming chat way within a mile; and 
that notice would be time enough for them to 
make their eſcape to the garden: he was alſo to- 
ſit up all night in the cave to keep in a large 
fire, that it might be thoroughly aired by he 
morning. 3 
Clementina was better, and perfectly ſenſible. 
and compoſed ;—ſignora ventured to inform 
her of the affair relative to her brother's meet- 
ing the man in the morning, carefully conceal- 
ing that part concerning the death of her fiſter. 
She was not ſo much alarmed as \might have 
EL in 

the contrivance of the cave. Since the ſſeep 
ſhe had in the morning, though it was much, 
diſturbed, ſhe had mended, and was now able 
to fit up for an hour to have her bed made. 
She ate a little ſupper ; and in ſhort, through 
the good attendance. and management of her. 
hoſteſs, Clementina ſeemed perfectly recovered. 
from thoſe dangerous ſymptoms of a fever. 
which appeared the night before. Ka 
At nine , o'clock, ſignor Maſerini took his 
leave, and walked to the cottage of Cyril and 
Eis father; he informed them of. the, w ole af- 
fair concerning the. cave, by permiſſion of La 
Faryl, who, knew them to be too much his 
friends, to diſgoyer it.— Signor Maſerini begged” 
both of them, if any inquiry ſhould be made 
after him, to declare they knew. ndthing of 
him; he conjured them to lay the ſame injunc- 
tions on a young girl ho was a diſtant relation 
'E YO e 
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them, and kept their houſe ; all which they” 
promiſed faithfully to perform. The place was 
ſo exceedingly retired, that none of them had 
been ſeen, except by La Faril, his wife, and 
daughter, Cyril, his father, the' young girl, 
and the man before mentioned; nor was any 
ſtranger obſerved in that part, ſometimes for. 
three months together; and the only way they 
had of procuring proviſion, was by going to a 
{mall town four miles diſtant. * 2 Maſerini 
r 


thanked both the father and ſon for their hoſpi- | 
tality towards him, and after wiſhing them a 
. night, retired to his bet. k 
4 5 — — * — R a — 
CHAP. v. 


— 


TRE dejected lover had now time to recollect 
his ſituation; though his father was exceedingly 
fond of: him, yet there was a haughty pride and 
obſtinacy in his diſpoſition, that made him 
tremble left he ſhould difapprove of his pro- 
ceedings : it was true, he | 66 ſeyeral tunes 
told him that, with reſpect to his marrying, he 
ſhould: conſider wealth as no object ; but uſed 
always to lay a particular ſtreſs on his. conſent * 
being firſt obtained ; this laſt circumſtange he g 
had never mentioned to Clementina:— he alſo 
him ta be knew Whimſical and capricious, in- 
ſomuch that it would not be unlikely, ſhould 
they ever be ſo fortunate as to arrive in Italy, 
bue he might refuſe his content to their nuptials, 
though not capable of alleging any reaſon for 
his Alike. He therefore determined to perſuad 
13 GE + Clementina 
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Clementina to be married to him before they 
made themſelves known to his father, whom 
they could eaſily deceive by telling him the ce- 
remony had not been performed ; if he approv- 
ed of her as his daughter, it was all very well ; 
if, on the contrary, he rejected her, it would 

be out of his power to part them, as the would 
be his by the moſt ſacred ties on earth; for, 
ſhould the worſt happen, and his father totally 
diſcard him,—at the death of a brother of his 
late mother's, no one could prevent his taking 
poſſeſſion of a very good fortune: and, till that 
period, which was not likely to be long, his 
uncle being a man much advanced in years, he 
could ſupport himſelf and wife, by induſtry 
and application to his pencil, which art he was 
a proficient in, though he only learnt it as an 
accompliſhment. But {till the thoughts of their 
being diſcovered again intruded on his mind, 
and he ſhrunk with horror from the idea that 
Clementina might ſuffer an ignominious death: 
—ſleep refuſed its aid, and the reſt of the night 
was ſpent in melancholy reflections on the dan- 
gers they had paſſed, and diſagreeable conjec- 
tures on thoſe that might ſtill be to come :—he 


roſe about fix, more tatigued than when he re- 


tired to reſt, and took the advantage of the 
darkneſs of the morning, to walk to the cot- 
rage ; he found thein all up, as they had deter- 
mined to enter the cave before day-light. Cle- 
mentina was conſiderably better; ſignora Maſe- 
rini was in good ſpirits, but they were damped 
by ſeting her brother look ſo ili :—the, how- 
ever, concealed her uneaſineſs, for fear of 


aiarming Clementina, who had allo taken no- 


tice of 1t. 
After a haſty breakfaſt, they thought it full 
time to proceed to the garden; it was a d jſa- 
| creea ble 
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greeable N though not ſo cold as might 
have been expected for the time of year; yet, 
there was a chilling dampneſs in the air, which 
made it far more uncomfortable than a ſevere 
froſt; and a few ſmall ſtars, ſcattered about 
the heavens, gave the heavy black clouds which 
encompaſſed a large ſpace, a more dreary ap- 
pearance.—lt was juſt beginning to grow light, 
when the melancholy party came out from the 
cottage. La Faril went firſt : his thoughts 
were fixed on the ſimilarity of the preſent ſcene 
with that when he conducted his only ſon to the 
ſame gloomy habitation. | re. 
The recollection of this circumſtance drew 
a tear from his aged eye: for the good old man 
could not help paying that tribute to his memo 
ry, though he had ſhed many on account of his 
vices and extravagancies. Signor Maſerink 
walked after him; he was wholly taken up 
with the idea of their being diſcovered; and 
when he looked on Clementina, who reſted on 
one arm while his ſiſter laid hold on the other, he 
almoſt curſed himſelf for leading her into ſo 
much danger. 8 
Clementina was diſtreſſed to ſee him look ſo 
ill, but feared nothing while ſhe was under his 
protection. Signora had no misfortunes of her 
own; to ſee them happy, ſhe thought would 
make her ſo; and therefore her anxiety or hap- 
pineſs was heightened or decreaſed according 
to the ſituation of her brother and her friend. — 
Sabina and her mother followed, with their 
hands and eyes lifted towards heaven, imploring 
dleflings on their viſitors, and praying that they 
might remain undiſcovered. i 
When they arrived at the cave, La Faril 
touched the ſecret ſpring, and the door flew 


- Open; 


** 
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open; — they were received by Edward, who 
had, as he was ordered, kept good fires all 
night, ſo that the place felt perfectly warm; 
their conductor then told them that Sabina 
ſhould come every night after it was dark, to 
inform them if any thing particular happened, 
and to be uſeful in any way that might ſerve to 
make them comfortable — ſignor Maſerini 
returned him a thouſand thanks for his kindneſs 
and friendſhip.— La Faril and his family then 
took their leave, and the door cloſed after them. 
The cave, as was befare mentioned, ran a 
great way back ;—it was divided into three re- 
gular apartments, which, though narrow, were 
each of them long :—the firſt they made their 
litting room; in the ſecond fignor Maſerini 
flept; and in the third, Clementina and his 
ſiſter. Edward had a ſmall bed placed For him 
cloſe to the entrance, that he might be ready 


to give an alarm if he heard any noiſe that 


ſeemed to threaten danger. They received no 
light but from candles: or lamps: — this, added 
to the antique manner in which it was fitted up, 
and the hollow echo that ſent back every ſound 


they uttered, gave the place a gloomy and me- 


lancholy appearance ;—but, difagreeable as it 
might ſeem, it was to them a comfortable re- 
treat ;—1t might preſerve them from their ene- 


miese; and with that hope, any fituation would 


be acceptable, though, if poſſible, ten times 


more diſguſting than that they now poſſeſled. 


Sabina arrived at the cave about ten o'clock 
at night, attended by Cyril ;—they informed 
{2nor Maſerini that no inquiries had been made 
after them that day; but they had heard 
the king's officers were within a few miles of 
the place; and there was not a doubt but they 

5 would 
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would remain there until the next morninge 
The young lovers ſtopped about an hour, and 
then took their leave. 70 


% 


— 


CHAP. VL 


Fr was near twelve o'clock when fignor Ma- 
ſerini, who had been reading to Clementina 
and his ſiſter ever ſince the departure of Cyril 
and Sabina, declared he was fatigued, and pro- 
poſed going to reſt; they both readily conſented, 
and had retired to their chamber about a quarter 
of an hour, when Edward ran into his maſter's 
room, with the news that the officers were cer- 
tainly arrived, for he had heard them talking 
cloſe to the cave. 5 5 
Fortunately, he did not ſpeale loud; and 
ſignor Maſerini, who was juſt beginning 
to undreſs, defired him not to Lfturb the ladies,' 
and he himſelf would come to the door and 
liften to their converſation.— They both pro- 


ceeded to the mouth of the cave; the wind was 


high, and the noiſe which it occaſioned among 
the trees, prevented them from hearing but now 
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© Hold—not ſo. faſt, young man,” an- 
ſwered a ſtern voice :=* we ſhall ſearch par- 
ticularly this place; for I remember ſome 
years back, being here on the Tame errand, 
after a young thief, who, though he was ſeen 
to enter this cottage, yet could not be found ; 
—he was, I believe, that old man's ſon.” 

« Ah!” exclaimed La Far,“ call him 
not by that name; he is now no more; and 
thoſe epithets are ill beſtowed on one who has 
long ſince been in his grave, and is by this time 
partly turned to earth again.”—Here the old 
man burſt into tears, and, as they ſuppoſed, 


-retired to the houſe; for they heard him no 


more. | 

The officers ſtopped about ' half an hour, 
during which time Cyril remained with them. 
Signor Maſerini wondered at his having 
ſtepped ſo late, but looked on it as a fortunate 
circumſtance; as La Faril. was too weak and 
infirm to attend them in a proper manner. 
He was exceedingly glad to think that neither 
his ſiſter nor Clementina had known any thing 
of the matter, and pleaſed himſelf with the 
thoughts how happy they would be, when he 
informed them the affair they moſt dreaded 
was new over; nor were his conjectures 
wrong ; for his intelligence gave them the 
reateſt pleaſure. | | | 
The following night, Sabina arrived at the 
cave; — ſhe told them that when Cyril and her- 
ſelf entered the cottage from ſeeing them the 
night before, the father of the former had 
called to tell them the officers were within two 


miles of them; he had heard it at a place 


where he had been in the afternoon; the 

therefore thought it would be beſt for Cyril to 

flay all night, in cafe they ſhould come at a 
: *"""": ade 
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late hour to ſurpriſe them. It was fortunate 
they took that precaution ; for about midnight 
they were knocked up by the unwelcome 
viſitors. Cyril let them in; and after their 
coming from the garden, they ſtopped about a 
uarter of an hour, and then departed. 
Their only fear was now to fix in what 
manner they ſhould proceed to Italy without 
diſcovery ; but at all events they determined to 
remain in the cave, at leaſt a month, that the 
affair might be in ſome meaſure forgotten; and 
they could then conſult what diſguiſe would be 


the moſt proper for them to travel in. They 


had reſided in their habitation near a fortnight 
before La Faril dared to make them a vikt ; 
but receiving intelligence that the officers were 
certainly returned, he took the firſt opportanity 
to ſee them, and propoſed they ſhould travel to 
Italy in the diſguiſe of Savoyards, as he had 
dreſſes which would fit them, and every thing 
proper for that character; they having been 
made for a maſquerade.—His ſcheme met with 


the greateſt approbation, and they accordingly 


ſet about carrying 1t into execution. | 
In about three weeks every thing was pre- 
pared, and the morning fixed when they were 
once more to venture forth in icarch. of happi- 
neſs.— Sabina and her mother attended them 


very early, in order to aſſiſt in putting on the 


dreiſes—La Faril arrived ſoon after; and at 
ix o'clock they thought it full time to ſet off, 
as it would be neceflary they ſhould get ſome 
_ Giſtance from the cottage before day-light.— 
La Faril made fignor Maſeriui perfectly ac- 
quainted with the way acroſs the country: 
and, in caſe any queſt ons were aſked them by 
the villagers, they were to reply they were 
going to Italy, the place where ſuch ſort of 
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people moſtly refide.—Cyril alſo attended to 
take his leave.— The ſpring of the cave was 
turned, and they once more breathed in open 
arr ;—yet the thoughts of leaving the place 
which had preſerved them from their enemies, 
created a pang in their breaſts, and particularly 
lince they knew not how ſoon they might once 
more wiſh to be. confined within its cloſe receſs. 
Signor Maſerini claſped La Faril's hand, and 
ſtammered out his gratitude, aceompanied with 
tears, while the good old man, whoſe filver 
hairs and aged form denoted thoſe pearly drops 
which hung upon his withered cheek were not 
the firſt ſoit emblems of his feeling heart 
preſſed him to his - boſom ;—then, almoſi 
overcome with weakneſs and the effect of 

ears, he nearly ſunk inſenſible on the earth. 

his was too much for fignor Maſerini z—he 
preſſed his ſiſter and Clementina to haſten their 
departure, and hurried away from the ſpot to 


which he before ſeemed rooted. ? 


It was an exceedingly cold morning, and 
the twinkling bright ſtars which illumined the 


heavens, plainly thowed it to be a fevere froſt. 


— I hey got three miles from the cave before 
day-hght, and continued travelling without any 
dif reeable circumſtance happening on the 
p29 except the curioſity of the peaſants, 
whoſe homely entertainment and good nature 
made ample amends for their ignorance. 
After ſome days, they had the pleaſure to 
enter Italy.— Signor Maſerini hired lodgings 
fome miles from his father's refidence, and en- 
treated Clementina to become his, before he 
made himſelt known to him.—She was very 
unwilling to conſent ; but at laſt, overcome b 
the perſuaſions of the brother and the ſiſter, he 
had the rapture to receive her as his own, 
about 


* 
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about a fortnight after their arrival. The only 
difficulty that now. remained was to make it 
known to his father, which he determined to 


do in about three or four days after their 


marriage, but firſt wrote to. La Faril.— In the 


letter he incloſed a conſiderable preient, and 
fent it by a friend who was going that way, as 


he was certain every method would be taken to 
| Intercept 1 letters directed to him, as La 
Faril lay under the greateſt ſuſpicion in point 


of concealing his ſon, as well as ſignor 


Maſerini. 4 | | 
The day arrived on which he was to pay a 
viſit to his father; —he begged his ſiſter to ſtay 


with Clementina, as ſhe would be in want of 


company, and was a ſtranger to the place. 
He ſet off early in the morning, and after ſome 
hours' quick travelling, during which time his 


ideas were entirely taken up in thinking of his 
father, and in what manner he ſhauld be 


received, he arrived at the large heavy gates 


of the abbey.— With a trembling hand he 


pulled the bell, but could not hear it ring. 


After another attempt, he found the wire was 
ruſty ; yet it made a noiſe. A thought ſtruck -. 
him, which chilled him with horror—his 
father might be dead !—for he made himſelf 
known to no one finee his coming to Italy, 


but his friend who carried the letter to La 


Faril; and he could give no intelligence con- 


cerning his friends, as he arrived the ſame 


night as ſiguor Maſerini, from Spain, was 


taken ill, and did not go out till he- proceeded 


on his journey to England, when he promiſed 


to leave the letter as he went through France. 
| r CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Tm idea had not croſſed his mind five 


minutes, before a man and a boy approached 


him :—he aſked them if they could tell the 


reaſon why that abbey was uninhabited ? 

« Heaven bleſs you, maſter!” ſaid the 
man :—* you muſt ſurely be a ſtranger in this 
part, if you have not heard of the old gentle- 
man's death who lived here.“ 

Signor Maſerini turned pale ;—the bridle 
dropped from his hand, and he muſt haye 
fallen upon the ground, had he not been 
received in the arms of the villager. 

© You are not well, fir,“ ſaid the man, as 
he placed him on a ſeat under the large heavy 
portico of the abbey.—** Lubin, run and get 
the gentleman ſome water from yonder ſpring.” 

The boy obeyed, and brought ſome in a 
pitcher which he had in his hand; he was 
perſuaded to drink a ſmall quantity, and ſoon 
recovered.— He informed the peaſant he was a 
d ſtant relation of the late count, and was 


come upon a vilit to the abbey :—that the. 


hearing ſo ſuddenly of his death had quite 
overcome him. 

An, your honour,” replied the man,. — 
„ there has been ſtrange doings for theſe laſt 
fix mot ths; heaven knows beſt ;—but one 
caundt be hanged for thinking, as the ſaying is.“ 

« Sirange doings | for heaven's ſake, ex- 
plain yourſelf, friend,” ſaid fignor Maſerin; | 
—* tor | have the greateſt reaſon to be in- 
tereſted in the affairs of the count.” | If 
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If you will ſtep with me to my cot, 
ſignor, I will relate to you the circumſtances 
that have happened. My wife expects me 
home to dinner, as I muſt return, in leſs than 
an hour, to my labour in yonder vineyard.” 

He readily aflented ;—1nd having walked a 
ſmall diſtance, they arrived at his habitation. 
— The horſe was turned into a field. —When 
they entered the cottage, a neat middle-aged 
woman was preparing dinner: they wiſhed 
much their gueſt would partake of their 


homely fare; but he could not eat.— 


They had not reſided in that part above fix 


months, therefore knew nothing. of ſignor 


Maſerini's perſon :—he conjured the man to 
begin his narration ; and the honeſt huſband- 
man complied, as follows — 


«© You, no doubt, ſignor, were acquainted. 
with young Percival Maſerini, and his fiſter 


Siſera, the only children of the late count; 
twelve months have not yet paſſed, ſince they 


both took leave of their father at that very - 


abbey, and travelled into France, on account 
of ſome butineſs which required Percival's 
attendance at court, as Louis XIV. had juſt 
then aſcended the throne. Siſera was to be 


placed in the convent of N*#**#*#*, while her 


brother ſtaid, which they ſuppoſed would not 
be above four months; and then they were to 


return together: the count for {ome time 


received letters from them both : but though 
the buſineſs which cauſed their journey was 
finiſhed at the expiration of, the four months, 
they did not by any means ſeem inchned to 
return to Italy; and in a little while after, 
their correſpondence dropped; —for though 
letters were continually {ent to them, no an- 
wers were received. ; 
ET This 
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* This gave the count great alarm, and 
te wrote to a principal perſon near the 
place, concerning them: in a little time he 
received inſormation that his ſon had run away 
with a young lady from the convent of 
N###*#, where he bad placed bis ſiſter; that 
ſhe alfo had eloped with them, as well as the 
ſervant who ſtopped with Percival in France : 
— he concluded with ſaying, the ſtricteſt ſearch 
was making after them, as it was ſuppoſed the 
young lady had poiſoned her ſiſter, who was 
placed in the convent with her, had taken the 
white veil, and was found dead in her bed, the 
morning after their departure. 
_« This news, fignor, was like a thunder- 
dolt to the old count: —he had not a doubt 
dut they would be taken. From that day he 
drooped, and in about a week after was laid 
up with' a violent fever. Count D'Ollifont, 
bis nephew, was ſent for.” — Here Percival 
trembled: he knew D'Ollitont to be his enemy. 
The man continued“ He attended his uncle 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, infomuch that he 
recovered enough to fit up for a few hours 
2 day, and difpatched him to find ſome 
intelligence of bis- children: he accordingly ſet 
off for France, but returned at the end of the 
ſecond day, with a letter which he acquainted 
his uncle was given him on the road by a meſ- 
ſenger, ſent from France for that purpoſe ; it 
came from a friend of his who reſided there, 
aud acquainred him that both fignor and 
fienora Maſerini were no mire; that the for- 
mer had fallen in 2 duel with an officer of the 
guards, who was going to fecure them; and 
that the latter was feized with a violent grief, 
which turned her brain, and the had found 
means to poiſon herſelf, unknown to thoſe who 
| 2 4 
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had the care of her: that la ly Clementi na was 


placed in the Baſtille, till it was ſettled what 


puniſhment ſhe ſhould ſuffer ; but That (he was 
not married to ſignor Maſerini. This news 
cauſed a relapſe in the old gentleman's diſorder. 
Nor was it he alone who ſuffered :—every 


_ domeſtic of his houſehold, ſignor, ſhed tears 


for the loſs of two amiable children, who were 
never known to give a tender pareat one pan 
of ſorrow, except in this circumſtance, an 
that coſt them their lives. ME 
„% Would it had?” repeated ſignor Maſerini 
to himſelf.— That ever I ſhould have lived to 


j 72 


The woman was too much employed in 
cooking her huſband's dinner, and the huſband 
too much taken up in caling i and telling the 
ſtory, to take any particular notice of him; 
or elſe the inward workings. of his ſoul might 
caſily have been obſerved. The man con- 
tinued Fe. 5 3 

« The old. count now. grew vonſiderably 
worſe; his phyſicians gave him over, and in 
about a week, after his relapſe, he died of a 
broken heart. When he heard of the death of 
his children, he altered his will; the ſervants 
were all left mourning, and a genteel legacy; 
old Abſalom, a comfortable allowance for life; 


his tenants a twelve month's rent; except 


which, and a few other, legacjes, he be- 
queathed the whole of his fortune to count 

'Ollifont :!!Samong the eſtates is Graſville 
Abbey, which has been ſhut up ever ſince the 
death of count Maſerini ; nor has any of the 
furniture beendremoved- | | 

«© How happened that, my friend??? 

« know not, your honour; but folks ſay 


| ſtrange things ;—that there has been foul play, 


and 
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and that the place is haunted by the father and 
his children; but it is known for certain, that 
count D'Ollifont intended to ſleep there the 
night of his uncle's funeral, but could not 
reſt: he ſtarted up about midnight, left the 
place with his ſervants directly, and the next 
week returned to Spain, where he was ſent for 
at the time his uncle was taken ill.“ | | 
Signor Maſerini inquired if he himſelf had 
ever ſeen any thing at the abbey to confirm the 
reports of its being haunted, and how he came 
to be ſo particularly acquainted with thoſe 
affairs relative to its late inhabitants. 
„% Why, by old Abfalom the ſteward, ſig- 
nor,” anſwered the man.—* He lived juſt by 
here, but did not long ſurvive his old maſter ; 
and as to ſeeing any thing, as your honour 
talks of, 1 cannot ſay I ever did; but Dorothy 
once ſaid the ſaw a light one night paſs ſeveral 
of the caſements in the weſt tower; this 
ik Dorothy declared the could take her oath of,” 
M ls there any way to get to the inſide of 
by the abbey ?” _ e 
0 „None, ſignor; each of the gates is well 
4. locked, barred, and bolted; and the windows 
bs are all faſtened.” | | 
After ſome further converſation, the man's 
dinner-time was expired. Signor Maſerini re- 
warded him for his trouble, and then with a 
heavy heart mounted his horſe and departed. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


« Expectation ſtaod in horror. 


MILTON. | 


\ HEN the iron od. of adverſity falls 
ſuddenly upon us, and misfortunes of the moſt- 


diſtreſſing nature unexpectedly darken our fu- 


ture proſpects, ſurpriſe for a little time gets the 
detter of our feelings ; ; amazement and horror 
gains ſuch an aſcendancy over our intellects, 
that, in the relation of our griefs, we forget 
for ſome time the nature and cauſe of them, 
while we hiten with attention to the frivolous 
ſtory of the circumſtances 158 which they were 
occaſione . 

Signor Maſerini was in this tate, while * 
huſbandman related to him the account. of his 
father, and the villany of count D'Ollifont. 
His aſtoniſhment was ſo great, that the death 


of the former, and the total loſs of his fortune, 


were entirely forgotten, and he thought — 
on the falſehood his couſin had propagate 
He left the cottage ; his horſe took his own 


courſe for ſome time; nor did he perceive he ' 


was entering by degrees into a thick wood, 
till ſome trees obſtructed his way ; he leap ed 
trom his horſe, and threw himſelf on [7x 
ground; the thoughts of his ſituation now 
flaſhed on his memory, and the loſs of his 
father he regretted with the moſt ſincere grief. 
The impoſition which had been put in practice 
to deprive him and his ſiſter of their fortunes, 
excited both his ſurpriſe and anger; in ſhort, 
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the different emotions he felt, almoſt drove bim 
to a ſtate of diſtraction. 

In this ſituation he remained fer near two 
hours, till, harraſſed through diſtreſs and fa- 
tigve, he. fell into. a flumber—horrid dreams 
diſturbed him, and his fleep was bbth uneaſy 
and dilagreeable ; yet he remained in this ſtate 
of forgetfulneſs till it was nearly dark :! he 
farted-up and mounted his horſe, which had 
not Set from his ſide ; he remembered he 
had promiled Clementina and his ſiſter to be at 
home early in the evening: but that would 
now be impoſſible, as the wood. was intricate, . 
nor was he acquainted withr _ way Out :=- 
he wandered about in ſeaich of the _ ht path 
ſor near two hours, but was „ till 
chance led him to the direct track: — he fol- 
lowed it, and in a litile time found himſelf 
clear of the labyrinth. — lle was very ill, 
and hardly able to ride; the cold had ſeized 
tim by- being ſo long in the open air; he, 
however, continued a good pace till he once 
more found himſelf before the gates of Graf- 
ville Abbey. 0 

The night Was very dark, the thunder - 
rolled at a diſt ance, and faint flaſhes of lightning 
followed one after another with conſiderabſe 


quickneſs; he ſtopped once more to look at- 
the place where he had ſpent ſo. many 
happy. jvvenile hours, and where he had that 


day hoped to have been received with cordiality - | 


and tendernets.—He had experienced the re- 


yerſe; he had found his father was no more, 
and. that he had been duped out of his right 


dy one who was allied to him by the ties of 


blood, and, as bas had nee by thole of 


bead. wt 
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A tear fell from his eye while he looked on 
the venerable ſtructure, every part of which 
ſeemed. deſerted; a gloomy ſtillneſs reigned 
through the heavy: pile, nor was the ſolemn 
ſilence broke. but by the bird of night, which 
had taken up its habitation under one part of 
the portico. —The idea of the place being 
haunted now. entered: his imagination. 72 55 

„Would to heaven,” ſaid he, the report 
J have heard was true, that I might be per- 
mitted to converſe, nay only to fee the fpirit of 
my fire !?? ſurely he would" - . 

Here he was mterrupted by a ſtrong flaſh of 
lightning, which darted right on his face, and 
was followed: by a loud clap of thunder. 
Though he: was ſtruck filent his eye was 
fill fixed on the abbey; the noiſe of the 
thunder had not. died away above three minutes, 
before a violent craſh was beard at the other 


part of the building: it ſeemed like the falling 


of armour, and continued for ſome little time. 

Signor Maſerini was ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment; horror and expectation ſeized him at the 
ſame moment; — he turned his horſe round, 
and rode to the ſide whence the noiſe ſeemed to 
proceed; all again was ſilent, yet he ſtill con- 
tinued looking on the place.—lt- was by. the 
welt ee recollected the account he had 
heard of the light being ſeen there. At the 


moment he was ani on this circumſtance, 


a faint glimmering paſſed a ſmall caſement in 


the . part of the welt tower the woman 


had deſcribed; his ſituation may be more . 
imagined than deſcribed; he was a, pexte 


ſtatue with aſtoniſhment ; ſtill he thought, at 


might be fancy but he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, when a ſtronger light appeared in the 
fame place a few minutes a.terwards, but dit- 


appeared 
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appeared in an inſtant — every nerve was 
ſtiffened with horror; he ſtill drew nearer that 
part of the abbey :—five minutes had not 
elapſed before the light again appeared in the 
ſame place ; he now plainly pereeived a figure 
paſs, bearing a, lamp ; it vaniſhed as quick as 
the former light had done; and all again was 
Glent and dark. 


His paſhons were now wrought up to the 
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bigheſt pitch ; he galloped round to the front 


2 alighted, and in vain attempted to enter 
the abbey ;—every entrance was ſtrongly faſ- 


tened; his brain was diſordered, and he ftill 


continued to force the doors; but, aſter a 
long time, finding his exertions all in vain, he 


again mounted his horſe, and rode as faſt as 
poſſible towards his own home. . 


"x 4 > 
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CHAP. IX. 


Si NORA Maſerini waited with impatience 
the return of her brother; — ſhe wiſhed much 
to hear of her father's health, and in what 
manner he received the account of Clementina: 
nor was Clementina leſs anxious; her ſpirits 
were depreſſed, the trembled for fear of ill 
news, yet the vivacity of her ſiſter-in-law 
ſupported her tolerably well throvgh the day. 


Night approached, and the time when ſignor 


Materini promiſed to be at home was expired: 
his father might have detained him, ſeveral 
circumſtances might have happened to make 


him 
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him later. With theſe thoughts they in ſome 
meaſure ſatisfied themſelves till it grew late ; 
they were then exceedingly unhappy at not ſee- 


ing him: —the roads he had to come were 


often infeſted by banditti. 

A little while after mid- night, a loud rap 
was heard at the door: Edward flew to open 
it; neither Siſera nor Clementina could aſk 
who it was, before ſignor Maſerini ſtood be- 
fore them: his appearance for a moment 
{truck them motionleſs with ſurpriſe; nor was 

it to be wondered at—the diſorder of. his dreſs, 
and the wildneſs which darted from his eyes, 
made his figure altogether horrible. 
| How does my father?“ aſked his ſiſter. 
„Well,“ he exclaimed; ** but if you wiſh 
to know, Siſera, aſk the angels in heaven: 
they beſt can tell thee.” 
Alas!“ ſhe cried, and burſt into tears: 
& my father is no more: I know it by thy 
looks, by the ſtrange anſwers you give to my 
queſtions.” _ 

„ You are right,” ſaid he: « our father 
has paid the debt of nature.” 

He ſeemed now rather more ls. 
complained of violent pains in his head Lew 
limbs. Signora Maſerini grieved much for the 
lofs of ber father :—ſhe could get no further 


intelligence from her brother's diſcourſe, which 
was very incoherent and difficult to be under- 


ſtood, but that her father was no more, and 
that they were duped out of their right; but 
by whom, and in what manner, ſhe could not 
poſſibly find out. He talked much of an ap- 
pearance he had ſeen in the abbey; but they 


looked upon it as the effect of a diſordered. 
| The 


| brain. 
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The morning found them ftill more dil. 
treſſed. Signor Maſerini was in a high fever, 
and quite delirious, his ſiſter almoſt diſtracted, 
and Clementina very little better; the former 
immediately ſent for a phyſician who lived 
near, and had always attended their family :— 
ſhe hoped from him to receive ſome intelligence 
concerning her father's affairs, which the ſitua- 
tion of her brother prevented him from com- 
municating. Edward was diſpatched, and in 
2 little time returned with the gentleman they 


2 


ſo much withed to ſee. | 
. He was a character univerſally admired in 
Italy; his abilities were equally exerted in be- 
halt. of the poor, and thoſs in a higher ſphere 
ef hfe; he was a friend to the indigent and 
diſtreſſed of every. claſs; yet looked upon with 
admiration and reſpect by alle who were ſo 
bappy as to be known by him. Such was 
the man who, with all che marks of aftoniſh- 
ment and ſurpriſe in his countenance; was 
conducted by Edward to ſignora Maſerini . 
he informed her that it was ſuppoſed by all who 
knew them, that both her and her brother had 
been dead ſome time; he alſo confirmed: the 
news of her father's. death; ſhe would: nat; 
however, detain him to relate to her how fuch 
2:report had been ſpread, till he had firſt ſeen 
her brother: he had! ſome knowledge of the 
Phyſician; yet every» anſwer. he gave to their 
7 — proved him in a ſtate. of inſanity. 
mentina and Siſera anxiouſly; inquired: the 


le 
zentleman's opinion; he told them he bad: a 


very. violent: fever. and ſome very. alarming 


ptoms ; nor could he give any ſatisfactory 
zoſwer concerning what: might. be the iſſue of 
his diſorder:—he however aſſured them, he 


 woul« 
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would do' all in his power to forward his 
recovery. 

They both returned him their fincere thanks. 
—Siſera begged to know how the report con- 
cerning their death could be believed ; and the 
particulars of her father's diflolution, as ſhe 

 {uppoſed he attended him in his illneſs.—He 

anſwered in the affirmative, and related to her 
exactly the ſame train of circumſtances Which 
the huſtzandman had before communicated to 
her brother, Clementina was in the room at 
the ſame time he mentioned the account of het 
having been ſuppoſed to poiſon her fiſter. 
Her ſituation is more ealily'to be conceived 
than deſcribed :—that the ſhould be ſuſpeRed to 
murder a ſiſter whom ſhe ſo dearly loved, and 
woſe death ſhe ſo much regretted, — he idea 
was almoſt too horrid for her to ſapport — an 
illneſs of ſome da) followed the ſudden ſhock 
ſhe felt at the phytician's recital; for though no 
proof could have been brought to confirm 
lo terrible a charge, yet ſhe { uddered at the 
thought of the diſtreſs and horror it would have 

occaſioned her. They now wondered not at 
Percival's illneſs, and ſuppoſed his talking ſo 
much about the light and appearance in the 
abbey, was arr * the report of its 
being haunted. | 

New diſficulties now perplexed them; A 
week had elapſed, and no figns of amendment 

_ appeared in ſignor Maſerini's diforder; yet all | 
their money Was nearly exhauſted, in this 

dilemma they, reſolve to apply to the pliyh - 

cian; he immediately lent them as much as 
they defired —andd if at any time they thould 

want more, he begged they would ſpeak, and 

he would with ples ure accommodate them. 
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In about a month; ſignor Maſerini began to 
alter for the better; he talked more rationally, 
and by degrees gained ſtrength; in ſix f h 
he was able to leave his room, and ſoon after, 
by the aſſiduity and judgment of the doctor, 
found himſelf nearly as well as ever. —He re- 
turned the good man a thouſand thanks for his 
care and friendſhip,” and hoped it would ſoon 
be in his power to repay him the ſum he had 
lent them: he alſo begged him to contradict, 
as much as poſhble, the ſcandalous report his 
couſin had propagated, and make it known he 
now intended to live by the practice of his. 
pencil. —The phyfician promiſed to comply 
with his .withes, and aſſured him he ſhould 
conſider himſelf happy to ſerve him in any re- 
ITE” en 
g dignor Maſerini paid a viſit to the old uncle, 
at whoſe death he was to receive the fortune 
before mentioned ;—he was aſtoniſhed. at the 
ſight of him, railed at count D'Ollifont for his 
villany, and teſtified the greateſt joy at ſeeing 
his nephew. | 
Percival now began to apply himſelf to his 
rofeſſion; he was ſoon known, but received 
with coldneſs by thoſe who once called them- 
ſelves his friends; his abilities, however, gained 
him patrons, and his induſtry preſerved them ; 
he was in a little time able to diſcharge his debt 
to the phyſician, and found he could earn not 
only a comfortable but a genteel proviſion.— 
He determined, however, if poſſible, to retrieve 
ſome part of his father's fortune, yet reſolved 
not to act raſhly, but proceed by a due courſe 
of law. -In the firſt place, he wiſhed much to 
ſee the inſide of the abbey; this took up a great 
deal of time; he was three months before he 
could get a ſanction to enter it ; he had then to 
ſend 
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ſend to Spain for the keys, as count D'Ollifont 


had them in his poſſeſſion, nor would give 


them up without great trouble; in ſhort, it 


was near ſix months before he could gratify his 
weiches, of once more ſeeing the inſide of Graſ- 


ville Abbey. — The light and figure he had ſeen 


in the weſt tower, continually haunted his 
imagination; and though he was not by an 


means ſuperſtitions, yet many diſagreeable ideas 


ſeryed to perplex him; he, however, never 


mentioned the circumſtance to. any one ſince 


the recovery of his reaſon ; not even to his 


wife or ſiſter; as he naturally ſuppoſed it would 
prey upon their ſpirits, and make them fearful 
of his ſearching the abbey, which he was de- 
termined to do alone. Having got the keys, 
the day was fixed for his departure. Clemen- 


tina and Sifera wiſhed much to accompany 


him; he begged them not, as he knew it would 
hurt his ſiſter extremely, to enter the family 


manſon under their preſent circumſtances, and 
could give no. pleaſure to the farmer. He ac- - 
cordingly ſet off, attended by Edward; they 


were detained a long time on the road by a 


violent ſtorm, and did not arrive at Graſville 
Abbey till it was dark. © | 
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SicNOR Maſerina did not intend to enter 
the building that night; yet curioſity prompted 
him to take a view of the weſt tower; he 
accordingly diſmounted, and told Edward to 
hold his horſe at the front gates, while he 
walked round the abhey.—Having arrived at 
that part where he had before ſeen the figure 
and the light, he ſtood ſome time obſerving the 
window, when a faint glimmering paſſed a 
ſmall caſement a little above it. He thought 
it might be fancy, yet in about two minutes 
ſaw it again; his reſolution was now fixed; he 
reſolved to enter the abbey directly: having 
returned to Edward, without communicating 
his reaſon, he ordered him to open the gates 
immediately, _ | 

The poor fellow was aſtoniſhed, and natu- 
rally ſuppoſed his maſter's head was again 
affected “ For heaven's ſake, fir,” ſaid he, 
0 do not attempt to enter ſuch a dreary place 
at this time of night, and in the dark.” 5 

« Your light, Edward,” returned his maſ- 
ter, „will ſerve me: therefore open the gates 
without delay? 

The man reluctantly produced the keys; 
great exertion was required to turn the lock ; 
it, however, after ſome little time, yielded to 
force, and they beheld themſelves in the large 
paved court.—Edward faſtened the horſes on 
the outſide ; at the front doors they were again 
detained on account of the faſtenings e, 
ruſty; but after a little trouble, they opene 
them, and diſcovered the large hall or en- 
trance of the abbey: —it was ſupported by 

columns 


/ a 
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columns of the ancient orders, and arched 
over in the Gothic ſtyle; at th> farther end 
were a pair of heavy folding doors, whic! led 
to an extenſive ſuite of? apartments; on each 
ſide was a flight of ſtone ſtairs, which wound: 
round to the different rooms on b 3th ſides of 
the building. TS | 

Graſville Abbey was an ancient ſtructure, 

and had, in former times, been a place of 
religious worſhip; ſome monks, at a time 
when Italy was involved in war, kept them 
ſelves concealed in this place, on account - of - 
atrocious crimes they had committed againſt 
the ſtate, by keeping up a correſpondence wich 

the enemies of tneir country: they were all 

diſcovered except one, who ſecreted himſelf in 

an obſcure part of the abbey, while his com- 

panions ſuffered the moit ſevere puniſhment 

that could poſſibly be inflicted on them Their 

only aim was now to deſtroy the ſurviving 
one; they accordingly found means to mix a 
large quantity of poiſon in ſome food, which 
he had concealed, and which they obſerved he 

partook of every day; the ſcheme ſucceeded, 

and he fell a ſacrifice to their invention, for 
they found the victuals after that time were 

nevcr touched; he died, however, 1n that part 

where he ulually reſided, for his body was not 
diſcovered till many years after; and the abbey - 
from that time was called after his name. 

The late count Maſerini's father purchaſed 
the eſtate juſt before his marriage, and hud the 
whole of the internal part repaired ; frem him 
it deſcended to his ſon, who reſided in it the 
remainder of his life. Signor Maſerini plainly 
perceived nothing Had been moved in the hall; 
as every article was in the ſame order as if the 
place was inhabited, and his father ftill tlie 

9 poſſeſſor 
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poſſeſſor of it; but the appearance of the 
furniture plainly told it had been taken no care 
of for ſome time. He began to aſcend thoſe 
ſtairs which led to the weſt tower. 

Edward followed: but his maſter, after 
ſome little time, ſuddenly turned round, and 
deſired he would wait below and take 
care of the horſes; the man begged of him 
with tears, not to go alone —Signor Ma- 
ſerini was pleaſed with this mark of his fidelity, 
and haſtily replied, —<* However ſtrange, Ed- 
ward, my conduct may appear to you at this 
time, believe- me, I have the moſt weighty 
reaſons' to juſtify my behaviour; and, if I live 
to return, you ſhall be acquainted with them.“ 
He then ran vp ſtairs, and, ſtrange as it may 
appear, was never ſeen again. | 
Edward ſtood for fome time fixed with 
amazement ; there was a myſtery in his words 
and looks, which plainly told all was not 
right ;—he heard him aſcend the ſtairs for 
ſome time, till the found of his footſteps died 
away, and all was again filent :—he then 
walked flowly acroſs the court, and ſeated 
himſelf under the portico ; the night was not. 
by any means cold; he therefore choſe that 
place in preference to the inſide of the abbey, 
as he was near the horſes.—Sleep in a ſhort 
time overpowered him, and he did not wake till 
two in the morning :—he thought it ſtrange his 
maſter was not returned, but waited another 
hour with ſome degree of impatience ; at the 
expiration of it he was ſeriouſly alarmed ; yet 
to enter the abbey without a light, would be 
madneſs ; he thereſore reſolved to defer it till 

day-break. | | 
Edward had heard of. the abbey's being 
haunted, yet he always lavghed at the idea,; 
bis natural courage and intrepidity ow” 
is 
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his believing ſuch fabulous reports: the only 
reaſon he could allege for his maſter's ſtay, 
was, that the wind might have blown out the 
lamp when he was at ſome intricate part of 
the building; and in that caſe it would have 
been impoſſible for him to have found his way 
back, there being ſeveral ſuites of apartments 
which were never inhabited in the count's life- 
time, and which ſignor Maſerini might hardly 
ever have ſeen. | 

As ſoon as it was light he again croſſed the 
court, and aſcended thoſe ſtairs which his 
maſter had done before ; he followed the marks 
of his feet up a conſiderable height, and then 
traced them through ſeveral rooms that led to 
the weſt tower :—one- of theſe, which was 
rather larger than the others, was covered 
with footſteps of different ſizes; and in one 
part of it lay the picture of Clementina, which 
ſignor Maſerini always wore next his heart; 
the ribband to which it was tied ſeemed as if 
it had been torn by force, and the boards were 
| ſtained with ſeveral ſpots of blood; there was 
not in any other apartment the leaſt mark of a 
foot, nor any ſigns of their having been opened. 

Edward was aſtoniſhed; he almoſt ſup- 
poſed himſelf in a dream; yet every object 
realiſed the ſcene ; he knew not in what man- 
ner to act; to ſtop any longer in the abbey 
was of no uſe ; yet to whom was he to apply? 
—He at length reſolved to go immediately to 
the phyſician, and relate to him the circum- 
ſtance, as he would be the propereſt perſon to 
adviſe with concerning thoſe meaſures they 
ought to take relative to ſignot Maſerini's dif. 
appearance, as well as in what manner they 
ſhould proceed in communicating the news'to 
his wife and ſiſter. MY WJ 
D 2 Edward 
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| Edward took up the picture, and placed it 
carefully in his pocket; he then deſcended the 
ſtair-caſe, and cloſed the doors after him; but 
determined to lock neither them nor the outſide 
ates. Having placed his maſter's horſe in one 
of the ſtables belonging to the abbey, and mount- 
ing his own, he departed with the utmoſt ſpeed 
towards the houſe of the phyſician, _ 


CHAP. XI. 


Knpwarn found himſelf at the end of his 
journey in a few hours. —Fortunately the good 
man was at home, and heard his recital with the 
utmoſt conſternation and ſurpriſe ; he by no 
means approved of either the wife or ſiſter being 
informed of this dreadful news, till it was more 
fully confirmed ; and having, from the ſervant's 
account, obtained two officers of the civil power 
to thoroughly ſearch the building, he reſolved to 
attend them himſelf ; and they ſet off in leſs than 
three hours after Edward's arrival. PT 
The evening was advancing, when they be- 
held at ſome diftance the lofty towers of the ab- 
bey ; they were therefore obliged to defer their 
intention till the next morning. | ; 
Neither Clementina nor Siſera expected ſignor 
Maſerini's return till the evening following the 
day he left his lodgings.— Edward, therefore, in- 
formed the phyſician they would not be unhappy 
though they ſhould receive no intelligence from 
them. As ſoon as it was light, they entered the 
abbey, attended by a workman who was able to 
remove 
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remove any kind of intricate wood- work which 
might tend to a diſcovery. They firſt examined 
all thoſe apartments that led to the weſt tower, 
and which, by the marks of the footſteps, ſeem- 
ed as if ſignor Maſerin had croſſed them: they 
plainly perceived the ſpots of blood, but could 
diſcover no other mark or clue to their wiſhes, 
in either of the rooms. They then ſearched 
each part on that ſide of the building; but their 
diligence proved unſucceſsful; in ſhort, every re- 
cels of the abbey was looked into with the moſt 
ſcrutiniſing attention; yet not the leaſt ſign 
could be diſcovered that indicated a mortal to 
have been in the place, except the foot-ſteps 
and the blood, — hey were all at a loſs what to 
ſuppole ; and about evening they finithed their 
ſearch, and left the abbey, more perplexed than 
when they entered it. Edward took his maſter's 
horſe from the ſtable, and ſhut the gates, but 
determined to leave them, as before, unlocked. 
After a haſty meal, the phyſician, two oſſi- 
cCers, and Edwurd, ſet off for the former's habi- 
tation: it was very late before they arrived there; 
the men were liberally rewarded for their trouble. 
— Edward then conſulted, wnat method would 
be the molt prudent, to inform the ladies of this 
mournful event; the old gentleman undertook 
himſelf the diſagreeable office of communicating, 
it to them the next morning; it was therefore 
agreed, that he ſhould remain at his houſe till the 
affair was over .—they then took leave for the 
night, the one grieved for the loſs of his young 
friend, whom he had loved and admired from his 
infancy ; the other for an excellent maſter, whom 
he had revered and ſerved from his cradle. p 
Jo deſcribe the fituation of Clementina and 
Siſera at the phyſician's recital, though he rela- 
ted the dreadful circumſtance by degrees, and 
| D 3 with 
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with the utmoſt caution, would beggar deſcrip- 
tion ; it will therefore be neceſſary to draw a 
veil over this affecting ſcene; and ſuffice it to, 
ſay, their grief was little ſhort of diſtraftion.— 
1 be extraordinary manner of ſignor Maſerini's 
diſappearance lett room for the moſt horrid ſup- 
poſitions, whilſt the faint hope which the uncer- 
tainty of his diſſolution inſpired, ſerved to make 
each crucl idea more terrible and laſting.—Cle- 
mentina's ſituation was, if poſhole, more dread- 
ful than her ſiſter's, as the was in a ſtrange coun- 
try, and ſome time gone with child. The phy- 
ſician acted like a father to them both, and de- 
Clared, while ue lived they ſhould never want a 
fr tend, Þ 

The wonderful event of ſignor Maſerini's 

diſa r h was ſoon ſpread over the country. 

raſville Abbey was now become a place of 
much greater terror than before, as thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions of its being haunted, ſeemed in all proba- 
bility ro be confirmed; none of the peaſants: 
would go near it after dark ; ; in ſhort, every in- 
habitant was ſurpriſed and terrified. 

Six weeks had not elapſed, before ſignor Ma- 
ſerini's uncle died; the fortune now devolved to 
his ſiſter; a more lucky circumſtance could not 
have happened, as ſhe would have it in her pow- 
er to ſupport Clementina and herſelf in a genteel 
and comfortable manner, without remaining un- 
der the leaſt obligation to any one in point of 
pecuniary aid; and the phyſician undertook to 
ſettle thoſe affairs relative to the old gentleman's 
death. 

In a little time, every thing was compleated, 
and ſhe found herſelf in poſſeſſion of not only a 
modrate, but affluent income. Signora Maſe- 
rini now determined to make the life of her 
ſiſter· in- law as e as poſſible; ſhe 3 

at 
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that Clementina wiſhed much to return to her 
own country; nor had Siſera any deſire to remain 
in Italy, where every object reminded her of her 
late misfortunes; he therefore reſolved, after 
Clementina was brought to bed, to conſult if 
ſome method could not be taken to clear her in- 
nocence in reſpect to Felicia's death, and a re- 
conciliation brought about with the lady abbeſs ; 
ſo that they could, without impropriety, reſide 
totally in France. 

Clementina was delivered of twins, a boy 
and girl; for ſome time her life was deſpaited 
of, although the judgment of the phyſician, and 
the tenderneſs of Siſera, were equally exerted. 
towards her recovery; but in fix weeks, to the 
Joy of both, ſhe ſo far mended as to be pronoun- 
ced out of danger. 5 

Signora Maſerini now reſolved to aſk the 
doctor's opinion concerning their appearance in 
France. —He offered to go himſelf to the con- 
vent of N****, and, if poſſible, ſettle with 
her ladyſhip thoſe diſagreeable circumſtances that 
had cauſed her diſpleaſure. . 

Siſera returned him many thanks, and accep- 
ted his friendly aſſiſtanee; they, hawever, re- 
ſolved to let Clementina know nothing of it, till 
the buſineſs was finiſhed; an excuſe was there- 
fore made for his leaving Italy, and his journey 
to France ſaid to be on account of family affairs, 
which he had to tranſact in that country,—He 
was ſo fortuuate as to return ina very ſhort time, 
with the agreeable intelligence, that Clemen- 
tina's character was entirely cleared, reſpectin 
her ſiſter's death, and all their affairs ſettled at 
the convent, in an amicable manner.—This 
gave Clementina as much pleaſure as it was poſ- 
{ible for her to enjoy; every thing was ready in 
a few weeks; the parting with the phyſician was 

D 4 | affect- 
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affecting on both ſides ; to ſpeak of their obliga- 
ticns to him would, they knew, be the only way 
to make him repent of his goodneſs : they were 
therefore neceſſitated to expreſs their gratitude in 
as few words as poſſib le. 

A houſe was prepared for them in a private 
part of Paris, and every thing made ready for 
their reception. —ln this ſtate they lived for ſome 
years, and enjoyed as much happinels as the re- 
membrance of thoſe misfortunes they had ſuf- 
tered, would permit. The children were their 
greateſt care; they ſerved in fome degree to diſ- 
pel that melancholy which had taken fo deep a 
- TOO: in their boſoms ſince ſignor Maſerini's diſ- 
appearance. 

Graſville Abbey remained in the ſame condi- 
tion, except the gradual and flow decay of the 
external part: it was taken no notice of by its 
owner, while fear and ſuperſtition prevented any 
interruption from thoſe who reſided near it. 
Count D*Ollifont continued but a ſhort time in 
Spain after the keys were returned ; he made a 
tour to England, and, as it was ſuppoſed, 1n- 
tended to ſettle there, 

About twelve years elapſed, and nothing par- 
ticular happened to diſtreſs ſignora Maſerini or 
her ſiſter-in-law, except the death of the phyſi- 
cian and Edward; when the former was taken 
ill with a violent haves and lived but a week; 
during that time ſhe was delirious, but had be- 
fore ſettled her affairs in ſuch a manner, as to 
leave Clementina the chief part of her fortune. 

Alfred and Matilda were now obliged to ex- 
ert their childiſh abilities, to comfort their mo- 
ther for the loſs of her only friend; ſhe had often 
made repeated ſolicitations to be admitted to her 
father's favour; but the marquis was obitinate, 
and complained of her elopement from the con- 

vent, 
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vent, as an excuſe for his cruelty.—Her whole 
attention was, therefore, paid to her children; 

and through a fond yet miſtaken notion, ſhe im- 
paired her 1 income, by giving them an education 
far ſuperior to any ſituation in life ſhe could ever 
hope to procure them ; they, however, rewarded 
her love in the tenderneſs of their conduct to- 
wards her, and the quicknels of their capacity in 
receiving thoſe inttructions that were given 
them. 

Alfred already ſhewed a wiſh for the army; 
his mother determined not to check his inclina- 
tions, though the dreaded the dangers he might 
be expoſed t to :—ſhe therefore purchaſed a com- 
miſſion for him, and he ſoon after departed for 
Flanders, where the regiment was ſtationed. _ 

Madame Maſerini had never informed her 
children of the dreadful manner in which their 
fathex diſappeared; ſhe conſidered it might im- 
preſs their young minds with a horror which. 
might caſt a gloom over the brighter ſcenes of 
life; they were therefore always taught to be- 
lieve ſignor Maſerini was killed by a fall from 
his horſe, when hunting; nor was there any pro- 
bability to ſuppoſe the real cauſe would ever be 
diſcovered to them, as neither Clementina nor 
diſera had informed any one to the contrary. 

About ſix months after her ſon's departure, 
madame Maſerini was taken ill; for fome time 
it was thought only a ſlight diſorder, but after- 
wards confirmed to be dangerous. —The moſt” 
eminent phyſicians were procured ; but their 
cxertions proved fruitleſs She now withed to 
communicate to her ſon that which ſhe had ſo 
ſtudiouſly kept from him; {he determined how- 
evers not to relate it to Matilda, as the ſurpriſe 
and hock would be too great for her; this cauſed 


+ ma- 
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madame Maſerini to wiſh ſo much to ſee Alfred, 


i 


which was before mentioned; he did not, how- 
ever, arrive till her diſſolution. 


CHAP. XII. 


EMBARRASSMENT, 


- — — Reaſon, the power 
To gueſs at right and wrong, the twinkling lamp 
T wand'ring life, that winks and wakes by turns, 
Pooling the follower, betwixt ſhade and ſhining, 


CoNnNGREVE. 


« 

Foxrrrupt is one of the nobleſt vir- 
tues appertaining to human nature, and ſtamps 
upon thoſe who poſleſs it, an unfading luſtre, 
which does honour to the name of man. He 
who Jabours under the laſh of adverſity, and 
bears up againſt misfortunes with a pious reſig- 
nation. muſt be pleaſing to the Supreme Being, 
while his conduct is univerſally admired by his 
fellow-=creatures.”” fe --/ 

'This was Alfred's argument to his ſiſter, as 
he tenderly conjured her to moderate her grief, 
and look upon him not only as a brother, but as 
a guardian and protector, | | 

They both had juſt entered their twentieth 
year ;—Alfr:d was in his perſon handſome and 
manly, Matilda beautiful and delicate :—the 
former's diſpoſition was generous and noble, his 

tem- 
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temper rather impetuous; yet he was always 
ready to forgive; there was, however, a kind 
of haughty pride in his character, which would 
ſometimes caſt a ſhade over his other virtues. 

— Matilda was amiable in the higheſt degree; 
—to give a deſcription of her qualifications 
would be needleſs, when we ſay ſhe was every 
thing a fond and tender parent could wiſh her to 
be.—It was not till juſt before they retired to 
reſt, that Matilda recollected the paper her mo- 
ther had wrote on; ſhe took it from the eſcri- 
toire, and gave it to her brother, who wiſhed to 
read it alone, and promiſed to inform his ſiſter 
of the contents the next morning.——As ſoon as 
he entered his chamber, he eagerly opened it, 
and read the almoſt illegible words of his dying 
mother : | 


« To ALFRED MASERINI. 
1 

« BBFSRE I depart from this ſtate of mortal 
ity, and am numbered with the dead, I would 
with to inform you, my dear ſon, of a circum - 
ſtance that lies heavy at my heart —The pains 
of death encompaſs me—yet, I will, if poſſible, 
acquaint you, your father died not in that man- 
ner you were always taught to believe :—he en- 
tered Graſville Abbey with an intent to ſearch 
the buildiag, and from that fatal period was 
never heard of more.—Heaven forgive me, if I 
judge wrongfully, or condema the innocent ! but 
though I have never communicated my ſuſpi- 
cions to any one, yet I have the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
to ſuppoſe the chief perſon concerned in this 

horrid affair was—— 3 
Madame Maſerini had wrote ſo far, when ſhe 
dro pped her pen, and expired. | od 
Alfred 
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Alfred was almoſt petrified with aſtoniſhment 
and horror; the fatal name, ſo near being known, 
was not yet revealed: his mother's ſenſes might 
at the time be deranged ; but this idea entirely 
vaniſhed, when he conſidered how much ſhe had 
withed to fee him, on account of relating a cir- 
cumſtance ſhe choſe to communicate to no other 
perſon. —He reſolved for the preſent to conceal 

this from his ſiſter; ſhe had already ſuffered 

enough by her mother's death: to inform her 
therctore of the contents of the writing, would 
only occaſton new ſorrow and diſtreſs. 


: The next morning, Matilda eagerly inquired 
: the purport of her mother's letter :—ſhe was 
\ ſhocked to ſee him look fo ill, but naturally -ſup- 


poſed he had not reſted well. — Alfred told her it 
was a memorandum, relative to her fortune, and 
1 other matters; but ſhe obſerved in him an un- 
common agitation the whole evening, yet forbore 
to inquire further, though ſhe was certain there 
was ſome diſagreeable ſecret he did not chuſe to 
divulge. os 
Alfred gave orders for his mother's funeral, 
and had her handſomely interred, —He then con- 
ſulted with his ſiſtet in what manner ſhe meant to 

proceed with the ſmall ſum ſhe was now poſſeſſed 
of — Madame Maſerini had equally divided her 
fortune between them, but always particularly 
recommended Matilda to her brother's care; he 
therefore generouſly determined to add half of 
His to his ſiſter's income, but firſt wiſhed to ſettle 
her in ſome genteel ſituation before he returned 
to his regiment. F CR 
Alfred, after ſome perſuaſions, promiſed Ma- 
tilda he would write to the marquis of ** * X, 
their grandfather; to inform him of his daughter's 
death, and her fituation. —She conſidered, as 


lady Eleanor had been dead ſome time, and 
| | his 
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his hopes concerning her marriage entirely at 
an, end, that he might receive her with ſome 
degree of tenderneſs, though he never would 
look upon their mother. 

The young ſoldier felt himſelf hurt to write 
a letter: of ſupplication to a man who had be- 
haved fo inhumanly to his own daughter, and 
flightingly to himſelf and fifter ;—however, the 
idea of Matilda's welfare quenched thoſe ſparks 
of pride which had before kindled in his bo- 
ſom. 5 

About a week after madame Maſerini's fu- 
neral, he ſent the following letter, in which 
might be obſerveda kind of inward diſdain, not 
likely to move or gain upon the feelings of a 
man ſo utterly void of ſenſibility as the mar- 
quis. | | 


From ALFRED MASERINI, to the 
Marquis of * * X. 


« My LoRD, 


© TMPRESSED with the idea that natural 
propriety as well as common refpect com- 
mands me to acquaint you with the death of 
my mother, I have taken the liberty to trouble 
your lordſhip with a letter, under the ſanction 
of communicating that information: although 
the diſſolution of a daughter whom you have 
never ſeen, nor perhaps heard of for many 
years, may ſignify but little to your lordthip's 
feelings, and the knowledge of it appear fri- 
volous and impertinent, when conveyed by the 
hand-writing of her ſon. | 
„But, if poſſible, my lord, a more forcible 
reaſon urged me to intrude on your patience; 
it is to ſupplicate a ſmall ſhare of that favour 
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and protection for my filter Matilda Maſerini, 
Which her mother was ſo unfortunate as never 
to receive. Y our lordſhip muſt naturally ſup- 
poſe my ſtation in life prevents me from af- 
tording her that attention fo neceſſary at her 
preſent age and ſituation; the ſervice of m 
country will, in a very thort time, call me to 
Flanders; otherwiſe I thould glory to make it 
known to your lordſhip and the world, that I 
could prove myſelf her guardian and protector, 
without remaining under an obligation to either 
relations or friends. | | 

*+« Your lordſhip, except myſelf, is the neareſt 
relation ſhe has; it 1s, therefore, from you the 
hopes to find that countenance which will pre- 
vent her being looked on with contempt, and 
conſequently, preſerve her from temptations 
and inſults; for, when parted from her brother, 
deſerted by her other relations, and forſaken by 
thoſe who in the time of proſperity and afflu- 
ence called themſelves her friends, your lord- 
ſhip muſt conſider ſhe will ſtand a fit object of 
prey for wretches whoſe whole life is dedicated 
t ? $ ſeduction of virtue, and the ruin of fe- 
male innocence.— The idea, my lord, almoſt 
drives me to madneſs; yet a horrid thought will 
ſometimes intrude, that ſhe may, more through 
neceflity than inclination, prove a diſgrace to 
her family, and an everlaſting curſe to my hap- 
pineſs. Were ſuch a ſuſpicion by any means 
well grounded, or even if I had not the moſt 
A confidence in her virtue and honour, I 
ſhould blefs that hand which would ſtrike her 
to the heart, and enjoy the moment when I be- 
held her at my feet a breathleſs corpſe. | 

„Ihe annuity left her by her mother, added 
to that part of my income which I mean to 
make over to her, will ſupport her in ſuch a 
| | manner 
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manner that ſhe will be no diſgrace to. your 
lordſhip. I only wiſh to obtain for her per- 
miſſion to reſide with you; her accompliſh- 
ments, manners, and behaviour, are ſuch as 
no nobleman need be aſhamed of : and permit 
me to ſay, my lord, her natural goodneſs of 
heart, and gratitude for your protection, will 
make her a comfort to your declining years. 

„ hope your lordſhip will take the purport 
of this letter into conſideration ; and that your 
lordſhip's opinion may coincide with the ſup- 
plication I have made for my tiſter, is the ſin- 
cere wiſh of | 


My lord, 
« Your lordſhip's obedient nephew, 
« ALFRED MASERINL.” 
% Paris: 


This letter was diſpatched as ſoon as poſſible, 
and the meſſenger ordered to wait for an an- 
wer. He returned the next day, and delivered 
Alfred a ſmall packed ſealed up.—Matilda's 
heart beat high with expectation ; ſhe eagerly 
watched her brother's looks while he read a 
few words which were written on the outſide 
paper; but ſoon obſerved by. his countenance 
there was nothing he hoped for from the mars 
quis, —She faintly aſked what were the contents. 
— Short and explicit!” he anſwered, while 
pride and contempt were viſible in his features. 
— Read (ſaid he), and judge of it yourſelf, 
Matilda.“ — He threw it on the table; ſhe, 


trembling took it up, and read the following 
words : | | 


| a 9 
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„ To ALFRED MASERINI.- 


« THE marquis deteſted your mother ;— 
he has alſo the ſame hatred againſt her chil- 
dren ; your chiltiih and romantic petition was 
read the violent paſſion it cauſed in him, has 
brought on a fever :—his orders were, that this 
note ihould be written and ſent to you by 


« FATHER LAURENCE.“ 


«© But what letter was that,” aſked Matilda, 
«© which was incloſed in this paper?“ 

Alfred ſhewed it her; it was his own letter 
returned; they had heard that a prieſt was the 
conſtant companion of the marquis: and that 
it was ſuppoſed he would ſtand a chance for 
ſome part of his patron's wealth; but the meſ- 
ſenger informed them that father Laurence in- 
tirely lived at the caſtle, and that the marquis 
had been heard to ſay, ſeveral times, he ſhould 
leave him the whole of his fortune. g 

The only perſon they now had to apply to, 
was a gentleman in England, a diſtant relation 
of their mother's : he had been ſent over to this 
country by an uncle, on affairs relative to the 
family. The old gentleman died while he was 
in London, and leſt him a ſmall fortune: after 
this event, he determined to {ettle in the city, 
and commenced buſineſs in the liquor trade. 
he firſt kept wine-vaults, from that roſe a ſtep 
higher, and was called a wine-merchant : in this” 
line he accumulated a conſiderable deal of mo- 
ney by importing foreign goods to this country. 
—To add to his good fortune he one year re- 
ceived a prize of ten thouland pounds from the 
lottery ; and in about two years after married 
an heireſs whole fortune amounted to three 
times that ſum. 


The 
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The friends of the lady were at firſt ſo diſ- 
pleaſed with the union, that for ſome months no 
notice was taken of her; but time ſoon brought 
about a reconciliation ; they determined to 
make the beſt of her huſband, that he might 
not in his preſent ſituation in life diſgrace their 
name and family ; his wife was a woman of 
faſhion, and had to her name the additional 
title of Jady; they therefore found means to 
get their new relati-n knighted ; and he now 
was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of fir Peter 
Peviquil. His brother-in law died about two 
years after their marriage, and having no fa- 
mily, left his ſiſter an income of fix hundred a 
year; they now thought proper to quit buſineſs 
entirely, and reſide at the court end of the 
town; their manner of living was, according 
to lady Peviquil's wiſhes, in the firſt ſtyle 1 
taſte: they were noted for giving the moſt ſu- 
perb and elegant entertainments of any in 
London ; in Tort, fir Peter and lady Peviquil 
were allowed to be the firſt faſhionable couple 
in the great metropolis. 


CHAP. XII. 


M ADAME Maſerini had received repeated 
ſolicitations from her relation, to vilit him in 
London; the, accordi:gly, a few months after 
viſera's death, determined to fee England, con- 
iidering it might diipel the melancholy chat 
event had occaſioned her :;—the children the 
committed to the care of a faithful ſervant, 

during 
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during her ſtay, which was about two months. 
Mr. Peviquil had not then quitted buſineſs : ſhe 
received the moſt polite and friendly attention 
both from him and his lady, and reſided totally 
at their houſe while ſhe remained in this coun- 
try. She always fince that time had ſpoken of 
them to Alfred and Matilda, as people well 
worthy their eſteem, and had often regretted 
their living ſo far diſtant as to make their ſo- 
ciety impoſſible. 5 

Since his mother's death, Alfred had received 
a letter of condolence from ſir Peter, who had 
accidently heard the news from a friend; this 
letier contained a kind and preſfing invitation 
for them to ſpend a few months in England ; 
which offer they were now reſolved to accept, 
provided Alfred could obtain leave of abſence 
long enough, and permiſhon to quit his coun- 
try. This, through intereſt, he accompli hed, 
on condition he ſhould be ready to return at a 
ſhort notice. | | N 

Matilda, little uſed to the gaiety of the world, 
though ſhe had nearly all her life reſided in a 
city renowned for its luxury and diſſipation, 
conſidered that if the was pleaſed with Sir 
Peter's family, by paying a ſmall gratuity ſhe - 
could refide with them without any inconveni- 
ence.— This was, in ſome degree, Alfred's 
opinion; but he was much better acquainted 
with mankind, and the dangers that attend a 
faſhionable life, to view this Sem in ſo pleaſ- 


ing a light as his fiſter.—He well knew the 


diſſipated life of intrigue, and other vices, ſo 
cloſely followed by moſt of the Engliſh circles: 
he had been neceflitated, in ſome reſpects, to 
partake of thoſe folies in Paris, which he knew 
were daily practiſed in London: and his ſoul 
ſickened at the thought of leaving Matilda ex- 

poſed 
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poſed to ſuch dangers, friendleſs and unpro- 
tected.— Poſſeſſed of that nice ſenſe of honour 
which is ſuppoſed to conſtitute the ſoldier and 
the gentleman, it in ſome reſpect ſerved to make 
his life uncomfortable.—Generous to a great 
degree, he was never ſo happy as when he 
could make others ſo ; but a haughty and ſtub- 
born pride hurt him when he received an ob- 
ligation, —Ready to take an affront, and as 
ready to reſent it, he was ſometimes diſagreea- 
ble company ; yet his perſon, behaviour, and 
character, procured him admittance to the firſt 
parties. | 
Matilda was totally unacquainted with the 
vices of the great; her mother had only 
kept up the Beer of a few friends ſince 
her return to France; yet her manners were 


elegant without affectation; her deportment 


graceful, yet eaſy, and her accompliſhments 
by no means inferior to the firſt ranks of 
life.— Vet her ideas of the world in general 
were entirely ill founded; ſhe judged of others 


by herſelf, and had ſo little notion of the. 
villany of mankind, as to be eafily deceived - 
by any one under the maſk of flattery and diſ- 


ſimulation. 


After ſome perſuaſions of his ſiſter, Alfred 


determined to anſwer fir Peter's letter, with an 


acceptance of his kind invitation; the ſame 
day month was fixed for their departure, and 


that period of time filled up with neceſſary pre- 
parations for their journey. 


Matilda was all expectation, yet a deep me- 


| lancholy {till clouded her future proſpects; the 
loſs of her mother preyed much on her ſpirits ; 


and while her eye beamed pleaſure at the idea 


of {eeiag London and gay life, a watery gem 


would oft intrude, and dim its luſtre, when ſhe 


conſidered 
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conſidered the diſtance ſhe ſhould be from the 
tomb of a parent whom ſhe had ſo dearly 
loved, and whoſe memory ſhe ſo much e 
Alfred was filent and thoughtful ; his ſpirits 
were fled; the contents of the paper written by 
his mother {erved to perplex and diſtreſs him, 
while his anxiety for the welfare of his fiſter 
continually preyed upon his mind. As the 
time drew nearer for their leaving Paris he 
became leſs pleaſed with the plan on which 
they were going to proceed; he had always 
heard his mother ſpeak highly of the family; 
but their ſituation in life at that time was 
entirely different from the preſent.— Though in 
2 capital line of buſineſs, they neither were 
conſidered, nor looked upon themielves, as 
people of faſhion; their manner of living, as 
he now underſtood, was one continual ſcene 
of gaiety and diſſipation. Thoſe reports might 
be talſe; and on their being io, he entirely 
placed his hopes reſpecting Matilda's making 
one of their family. | 
Sir Peter's letter was extremely friendly; to 
have refuſed what he ſo earneiily requeſted, 
would not only have been impolite behaviour, 
but would without doubt, have. offended him. 
— |] is mode of reaſoning, in ſome degree, 
leſſened his difquietude ; yet he reſolved within. 
bimielf not to leave his ſiſter in England, 
without being certain her ſituation was ſtrictly 
accordant both with propriety aud honour. 

The day of their departure at length arrived. 
— Matilda, as they paſſed through the gates of 
the city, bid a melancholy adieu to her native 
country. — The recollection of thote happy 

juvenile hours ſhe had enjoyed with a parent 
whole tenderneſs and maternal fondneſs ſhe 
the never more could experience, added * 
er 
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her ideas of the friendleſs fituation and un- 
protected condition ſhe would be left in when 
parted from her brother; entirely overcame 
that fortitude ſhe had thewn at the beginning of 
their journey; and, almoſt convulſed with 
rief, ſhe burſt into an agony of tears. 

Alfred raiſed his head from a reverie which 
he had been in from their firſt ſetting off; he 
conjured his ſiſter to be computed, and once 
more tenderly aſſured her of his protection. — 
A poſt carriage conveyed them from Paris to 
Calais; an elderly man attended them, who 
had lived in the capacity of a ſervant with 
their mother, ſince the death of Edward; he 
was by birth an Englithman, thougn he 
chiefly had reſided in France. 6 «II 

They were neceſſitated to wait ſome time for 
the packet-boat ; Matilda, therefore, Who was 
much 1ndiipoſed, retired to take a few hours?” 
reſt, while Alfred looked over ſome papers of 
his mother's, which were in a {mall trunk. 

Matilda had not yet examined it, ſuppoſing 
it to be full of waſte papers, which were of 
no conſequence; ſhe only brought it with her 
to hold a few articles of dreſs when ſhe ar- 
rived in London. | 

After having removed a few of the upper 
papers, he ditcovered a miniature of his 
mother; it was the ſame which Edward found- 
in the abbey, and had the identical piece of 
ubband hanging to the ring, the remaining 
part of which had ſeemingly been broken by 
force, or by a ſudden hock -A. fred looked 
on the reſemblance with attention ; he con- 
templated the features of his departed mother, 
with a melancholy: pleaſure, and lighed at the 
idea that he never more ſhonld look on the 
original. —Cloſe to it was the picture of his 

father. 
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father.—Alfred had always been told he was 
extremely like him, and for. the firſt tune 
thought ſo himſelf. —Both he and his ſiſter had 
often ſeen the miniatures before their mother's 
3lineſs, and after her death every place was 
ſearched for them, but to no purpoſe ; nor had 
they the leaſt idea of their being placed in this 
trunk. | 

Alfred carefully looked over the papers, and 
found none of them worth notice, till he had 
nearly emptied them all out upon the table, 
when a roll of parchment, with the name of 
Siſera Maſerin at the bottom, ſtruck his eye. 
He immediately peruſed it, and found it was 
written by his aunt, about ſix months before 
her death.—lt contained an account of their 
misfortunes, from his father's firſt ſeeing his 
mother at the convent, till their return to France, 
and every minute particular relative to ſignor 
Maſerini's entrance of Graſville Abbey, and 
his diiappearance.— She alſo at one part ſeemed 
to ſuſpect his couſin, count D*Ollifont, to be 
privy to the affair, though he was then in 
Spain. | 8 

Alfred's emotion and aſtoniſhment were paſt 
deſcription ; he burnt with eager deſire to ſee 
the infide of the Abbey; but that would now 
be impoſſible, till he ſhould return to France. 
He knew not how to revenge the loſs of his 
father, as no proof could be brought to charge 
any one with the guilt ;—yet, according to 
what he had read, he could not avoid ſuppoſ- 
ing that the count was concerned: nor was 
there a doubt but his mother. alſo intended to 
have written the ſame name. | 

He caretully placed the manuſcript in a pri- 
vate drawer of his own, and determined not 
to inform his ſiſter of the event, as her ſpirits 

were 
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_ were already agitated enough, without any new 
ſource for horror or diſtreſs. 

When ſhe, roſe, he agreeably ſurpriſed her 
by the diſcovery of the piCtures, and informed 
her he had looked over the papers in the trunk, 
and could find none but frivolous fragments of 
no uſe or conſequence. _ 

They were obliged to remain at the place till 
the beginning of the next day; they then croſ- 
ſed over to Dover, and ſlept there that night. 
— Matilda was yet much indiſpoſed, partly 
occationed by ſea- ſickneſs.— The next even- 
ing, after a fatiguing day of poſt travelling, 
they found themſelves at a principal inn at 
Eondon. ; 


CHAP. XIV. 


Would you rekindle all your ancient fires © 
Extinguiſh firſt your modern vain deſires : 
Still it is yours, your glo- ies to retrieve, 
Lop hut the branches and the tree ſhall live : 
With theſe ere a pile for ſacriſi e; . 
And in the miaſt throw all your cards and dice! 


* 


} Y HEN the ſoul is totally abſorbed in me- 
lancholy reflections on paſt misfortunes, we are 
too apt to encourage oppreſſive ideas, by taking 
a retroſpect of the calamities that may attend 
futurity. EN = FIG 

- Theſe ideas fink our ſpirits under new hor- 
rors and diſtreſs; imagination preſents to the 


1 
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fancy troubles and ſorrows we are never likely ; 
to Experience. oP | 

To be too confident of our ſucceſs and abi- 
lities at the firſt out- jet in life, naturally leads 
to extravagance and neglect ; we are diſap- 
pointed at our ambition not being gratified ſo 
early as we expected, and conſequently ſicken 
of that employment which occaſions our mor- 
tification and chagrin.— Vet d iffidence and ti- 
midity are far worſe companions to ſtruggle 
with through the rugged path of life: we con- 
tinually ſtumble on dangers and vexations in 
our hazardous voyage; while they chiefly con- 
tribute to multiply adverſity, and paint the 
events that may ſucceed, worſe than thoſe we 


. 


have already ſuffered. 
Fortitude foriakes the breaſt which is go- 
verned by terror and ſelf-intereſt ; happinets is 
no mort, the ſun ſhine of hope is eclipſed by 
the heavy cloud of deſpair, and we ſink into 
that mitery, which, though courage and ex- 
ertion, We might have overcome with honours 
and reſpect. | £1 
Matilda did not totally deſpair : and Alfred, 
by converſations. of thi- nature, ſtrove to diſ- 
pel that melancholy which was ſettled on her 
teatures during the latter part of their journey. 
It was entirely through her perſuaſion that 
her brother undertcok the affair; ſhe was now 
{lorry {te had biaſſed his opinion; for the even 
regretted leaving Paris; and the nearer ſhe 
arrived to London, her pleaſure in ſeeing it 
gradually decreaſed. 8 
Reflection had in a great degree leſſened 
thoſe expectations ſhe ſuppoſed would be gra- 
tified hen ſ fe entered this city; and the ro- 


man ic ideas ſhe had tormed of remaining with ſir 


Peter's family in England, ſeemed now to have 
many 


* 
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of. 25 

It was about ſix o' clock, in a wet uncom- 
fortable evening of February, when they ar- 
rived at the inn.— After ſome little time, the 


chief part of their baggage was put into a 
hackney coach, and Leonard, who was tole- 
rably well acquainted with London, diſpatched 
in it to Groſvenor- ſquare, with a polite meſ- 


ſage, ſaying his maſter and miſs Maſerini 


would pay their reſpects in perſon, in leſs than 


two hours. 


Alfred and Matilda, having ordered coffee, 
remained till near eight; during which time 
they made ſome little alteracion in their dreſs. 
They then ſtept into a hack, and ordered it 
alſo to drive to ſir Peter Peviquil's in Groſvenor- 


ſquare. \ | 
Neither of them was under any embarraſſ- 


ment concerning the Engliſh language, as they 
both had been uſed to converſe in it from their 


childhood, and pronounced it nearly as well as 


their own langua e. 


On their arrival at the place to which they 
had ordered the coachman to drive, the ſquare 


was full of carriages; nor did they obſerve 
more than one mat ae of gong in the whole 
0 


ſe to it, unable to 
proceed any farther for the crowd. — Alfred 


looked out to ſee if there was any proba- 


train: they ſtopped c 


bility of their getting nearer to ſir Peter's 


houſe, which he was informed was on the 
oppoſite fide of the ſquate; when, to his in- 


expreſſible ſurpriſe, by the light of a footman's 


flambeau, who paſſed at the ſame time, he 
beheld Leonard in the coach he had before 


noticed, ſeated with the baggage in the ſame 
ſtate as when he ſet out from the inn. 


Vol. I. : EN The 


many obſtacles whichiſhe never before thought | 
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The man at the ſame moment recogniſed his 
maſter, and acquainted him that he found, 


from his firſt entrance in the ſquare, it world ; 


be impoſſible for him to get to the door of fir 
Peter's houſe, there being a grand entertain- 
ment there in honour of his daughter's birth- 


day; and that the gentlemen's carriages would 
not permit a common hack to draw up: — he 
was, therefore, afraid to go himſelf in ſearch 


of it, on account of the baggage he muſt have 


left behind; but he ſaid he had ſent ſeveral 


meſſages to the ſervants concerning his ſitua- 
tion, but that he had received no anſwer. 


Alfred was vexed, yet he could not help 
ſmiling at the fellow's recital : they were now ' 
in a line of carriages leading to the houſe : he 


knew it would be tome time before they could 


arrive there; yet to walk would be almoſt im- 


poſhble, on account of his ſiſter, as the rain 
poured down with uncommon violence. —Fh 

ase determined to wait till the coach, in 
Wt courſe, ſhould draw up to the door; in 


out twenty minutes they found themſelves | 


before the entrance of. fir Peter's manſion. -. 


The coachman, by Alfred's order, knocked 
a ſingle rap: — a footman in a handſome livery 


appeared; he aſked in a ſurly manner, What 
was wanted? the man . anſwered, a gentleman - 
in a hackney coach wanted to ſee far Peter 1 


Peviquil. ., 
he footman replied with Cm enfolengty 

His maſter, could not then be ſpoke ww” 
and immediately ſhut the door. 

Alfred's pride (who overheard this n 
tion), took 1 he directly gave the ooch. 
män 4 card, and e him nn a2 
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double rap at the door, and defire the ſervant to 
deliver it to ſir Peter. hs 

The man at firſt heſitated, but at laſt eom- 
plied with the requeſt. In a ſhort time he re- 
turned with a polite meſſage from fir Peter, 
requeſting they would make his houſe their 
home; and chat he himſelf would, if poſſible, 
welcome them to England in lefs than an hour. 

The ſervant was now all civility ; both the 
coaches were diſcharged, and Leonard ſaw the 
baggage ſafe in the houſe, while Alfred ant 
Matilda were conducted by fir Peter's valet, 
through a noble hall, elegantly adorned with 
lamps, and lined with ſervants in waiting, to a 
handſome parlour.— The houſe ſeemed in total 
confuſion ; and the number of faſhionable com- 
pany and nobility that was there, was evident 
from their names being announced, as .the 
aſcended the great ſtairs leading to the rooms of 
reception. - | & 6 

Sir Peter's genteel conduct in ſome degree 

compenſated for the impertinence of his porter, 
and baniſhed that anger from Alfred's boſom, 
which the inſolence of the latter had occa- 
honed. In about two hours the gentleman 
himſelf appeared: he tenderly embraced them 
both, and expreſſed; ' with the moſt pleaſing 
affability, his happineſs in ſeeing them in Lon- 
don: he regretted (he ſaid) the etiquette which 
prevented lady Peviquil and his daughter from 
leaving the rooms above, to perform the duties 
of holpitality and politeneſs ; but that he was 
lure they would impatiently wait for the break 
faſt kour in the morning, to be introduced 
to their amiable relations. 4... | 

He, however, begged they weuld make 
themſelves happy ; order ſupper, and retire to 

4 E 2 1 "Belt 
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reſt at what time they thought proper, as 
chambers were prepared for them, and alſo 
proper accommodation for their ſervant.— He 
then took his leave for the reſt of the evening, 
and left the young travellers highly delighted 
with his ee e 

They made but a ſhort repaſt, though the 
table was ſpread with dainties elegantly ſerved 
up; about twelve they deſired to be conducted 
to their different apartments; but the noiſe of 
the houſe, and their own reflections, prevented 
either of them from enjoying repoſe. 


r 


— ů — 
CHAP. XV. 


Tux noiſe and confuſion in the houſe did 
not ſeem over before four in the morning ;— 
Matilda heard the doors faſtened halt an * 
after; — and about five, ſilence reigned through 


every part. | 
She once more ſtrove to drive away uncom- 

fortable refletions, and fell into a diſturbed 
flumber : diſtreſſing dreams haraſſed her imagi- 
nation with horrid viſions ; the figure of her 
mother was conſtantly before ber eyes, re- 
proaching her for entering a houſe remarkable 
tor gaicty and diſſipation. 

She awoke about ten, but little refreſhed, 
and hurried up for fear of detaining the break- 
faſt-table ; but to her great ſurpriſe, as ſhe 
deſcended the ſtair-caſe, a ſervant was but juſt 
opening the windows. She inquired at 2 

our 
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hour the family aſſembled in the breakfaſt par- 
tour ; the man anſwered, generally at half paſt 
eleven, ſometimes twelve. 5 
Alfred had been up near an hour, and wa 
equally aſtoniſhed with his ſiſter, at the ſer- 
vant's intelligence: — he propoſed a walk round 
the ſquare, till the ſitting- rooms were in order; 
which ſhe gladly accepted. 
Matilda ſeized the opportunity to aſk her 
brother, conſidering the little they had ſeen, 
how he liked their ſituation; — and alſo his opi- 
nion of fir Peter. | 5 3 
Alfred replied, from the ſhort time he had 
been in the company of fir Peter Peviquil, he 
ſeemed to be a man who would intereſt any 
one in his favour, even at a firſt interview. 
But, Matilda,“ ſaid he, we muſt not 
depend too much on the ſmooth, well-timed 
ſpeec hes of a man of faſhion: for though both 
he and the family in general were friendly and 
agreeable in every reſpect, yet their manner of 
living would kill you. — Leonard informed me 
laſt night, that he had learnt from the ſervants, 
the family hardly ever retired to reſt before 
three or four in the morning ;—that they were 
never without company when at home, and 
that their rooms are. filled with the fiiſt people 
of diſtinction and faſhion. Even if their diſſt- 
pation did not atfect your health, you certainly 
muſt conſider how improper a ſituation this 
is, for a young woman whoſe fortune is barely 
compete t to ſuppom her. 
Matilda acquieiced with his obſervation; yet 
was hurt at the idea of her own infignificance. 
In about an hour they returned to the houſe; 
—preparations were made for breakfaſt, but 
the family had not aſſembled. 35 
7 E 3 | — * 
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Sir Peter, in a ſhort tine, cred the roam, 
and introduced his lady, dayghter, and ſon, 

Lady Peviquil was, in perſon, tall and 
elegant, her deportment was graceful, and in 
her manner ſhe was the woman of faſhion ; 
yet a haughty pride in her diſpoſition was 
viſible, even to a common beholder, at firſt 
fight; and caſt a deep ſhade over thoſe ac: 
compliſhments which ſhowed her a lady of 
rank. Miſs Peviquil had the day before en- 
tered her nineteenth year; ſhe was tall, gen- 
teel, lively, and. , tempered; in the orna- 
mental part of education ſhe was accompliſhed, 
but, like her mother, a total. ſtranger to do- 
melſtic duties. In converſation, ſhe was ga 
and witty, and accounted, by the connoiſſeurs 
of 3 manners, a tolerably ſmart pretty 

ir 
: Henry Peyiquil was one-and-twenty 
tirely free from pride, handfome in rag Po 
and pleaſing in his behaviour and aden 3-0 
8 diffipated, and fond of being. thought 
o. 

He had received the education of a gentle- 
man, and was left a fortune of ſix hundred a 

ar by an uncle of his mother's.—He was 
1 rtly Seed to ſet out on the grand tour, 
and yy waned till a proper companion could 
be obtained. 

The young travellers were treated in the 
moſt friendly manner by fir Peter. —Lady 
Feviquil, her daughter, and Matilda, took an 

airing in the coach; while Henry drove his 
new friend round Hyde Park in his curricle. 

Cards were delivered out to form a ſelect 
8 72 of friends in the evening, who were to 


be iptroguced: to the F young foreigners. 0 pi 
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At their return, they dteſſed for dinner, 
which was ſerved up by candle- light. The 
ſelect party at night conſiſted of about thirty 
perſons of faſhion and diſtinction.— The for- 
mal introduction to them all by her ladyſhip, 
was tireſome and diſagreeable to Matilda; yet 
ſhe returned the compliments of each individual 
with a grace which did honour even to the 
drawing- room of fir Peter Peviquil. 

Alfred had been uſed to the gaieties of Paris, 
and being as well verſed as his ſiſter in the 
Engliſh language, found himſelf under no em- 
barraſſment in a London company. 

The next day he declared his intention of 
* lodgings for himſelf and ſervant ; this 
was ſtrong Y oppoſed by fir Peter; but he per- 
ſifted in his reſolution, and begged the aſ- 
üſtance of Mr. Peviquil in the undertaking.— 
Henry with his uſual good-nature, eagerly 
complied with the requeſt, and declared, he 
knew of handſome apartments that were to be. 
let in Bond-ftreet ; which was no great diſtance 
from Grofvenor-ſquare, and made it the more 
agreeable, as fir Peter requeſted he would ſpend 
as much-of his time as poſhble with him and 
his family. 
The gentlemen viewed the rooms that morn- 
ing, while the ladies attended a muſic- meeting. 
Alfred approved much of their ſituation and 
convenience; he immediately engaged them, 
and was to take poſſeſſion the next day. _ 
Henry Peviquil was engaged for the begin- 
ning of the evening, and ſir Peter rather indiſ- 
poſed with a cold; it was therefore agreed that 
Alfred ſhould eſcort her ladyſhip, his ſiſter, 
and miſs Peviquil to the theatre; and a ſtage- 
box was accordingly retained for them, 
| E 4 Muäatilda 
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Matilda was delighted with the tragedy, 
which was Hamlet :—although her knowledge 
of the language would not permit. her to 
underſtand every ſentence, yet ſhe could per- 
tectly make ont the plot and management of 
the piece; and was charmed with the ingenuity 
of the author. —Her ladyſhip paid more atten- 
tion to the company than to the ſtage ; while 
her daughter was entirely taken up in obfery- 
ing Altred, whoſe attention was fixed on a lady 
in the oppoſite box.—Her figure and manner 
charmed him; in ſhort, the latter part of the 
evening he quite neglected the performance, in 
the notice he took of the fair incognita. 

At the cloſe of the entertainment, Alfred 
inquired of lady Peviquil the name of the 
young lady oppoſite them: her ladyſhip an- 
ſwered, „It was lady Caroline Albourn, 
daughter of lord Albourn, a nobleman re- 
nowned for his large fortune and good cha- 
racter; and, lady Caroline,” continued her 
ladythip, © is allowed to be a beautiful and 
accempliſhed young lady.“ — “ My ideas, my 
lady,” returned Alfred, perfectly agree, in 
the former obſervation, with the opinion of 
the world.” 

„Lord! Mr. Maſerini,” ſaid miſs Peviquil, 
hurt at the compliment paid to another, . ſurely 
there are as handſome women in the houſe as 
lady Caroline Albourn ! | 

% Pardon me, madam,” replied Alfred, “ all 
are . handſome ; yet ſome more beautiful than 
others; nor can the remark be more 2 
exemplified, than when lady Caroline or miſs 
Peviquil make their appearance.” 

This well-turned compliment entirely ſtifled 
the reſentment of the lady, and ſhe imme- 

| ] diately 
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diately reſumed her uſual gaiety and good 
temper. | 

As they croſſed the lobby, they were met by 
Henry Peviquil, who, after helping Alfred to 

aſſiſt the ladies to their coach, ſtopped him 
from following. 

Ladies, ſaid he, „I muſt requeſt you 
will diſpenſe wich the company of your 
knight-errant from conducting you home, as 
] arreſt him for the remainder of the night.— 
Fherefore, my dear Maſerini, take leave of 
the fair ae and follow me.“ | 

Altred begged to be excuſed, and deſired he 
would confider there were none but ladies in- 
the coach. | 

„Oh!“ returned Henry, „there is a foot- 
man behind, who is able to defend twice as 
many.“ e | 

«© do not take it kind of you,” ſaid her 
ladyſhip, “to force Mr. Maſerini from us, if 
you do not like to attend yourſelf.” 

Matilda was anxious her brother ſhould 
return with them, and miſs Peviquil afraid of 
loſing the gallant converſation of the young 
Frenchman : but it availed nothing: — Henry, 
after begging all their pardons, and declaring 
he world make it up with them in the morning, 
cloſed the coach door, and ordered the coach + 
man to drive home. | | 

He then laid hold of Alfred's arm, and told 
him he muſt now introduce him io a ſet of 
friends, whoſe names he did not chuſe to inen- 
tion before the ladies: © for though,“ ſaid he, 
I am not a gameſter myſelf, yet I ſpend 
ſome of my time in the faſhionable company 
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Alfred was rather diſpleaſed at his impetu- 
ous behaviour; but conſidered it as the warmth 
of his friendſhip, and the conſequence of his 
having partaken that evening rather. too freely 
of the bottle. | | 

They arrived, after {ome time, at a well- 
known houſe in St. James's-ſtreet, and were 
conducted to the room of faſhionable com- 
pany. i 
Alfred was ftruck with their appearance: 
—the horrid countenances of ſome, whom 
fortune had not ſo favoured that evening, — 
the intoxicated joy of others who had emptied 
the pockets of their friends, —and the extreme 

tation of the whole aſſembly, whoſe ex- 
peCtations were all on the table, made it a ſcene 
of diſagreeable reflection to thoſe who had 
never been addicted to that deſtructive vice. 

Altred plainly perceived his companion was 
well known to them; he was, aſked to play, 
but refuſed; and Alfred likewiſe begged to 
remain out, but was obliged to bet, that he 
might not ſeem particular, as all thoſe who did 
not ſit down, laid on the ſucceſs of each 
player :—hut the ſtakes were not large at their 
part of the room. 

In about an hour a table was vacant, and a 
party accordingly, muſtered to fill it. Alfred 
was over perſuaded, and ſat down with Henry 
Peviquil, who propoſed no high play: — this 
was unanimouſly agreed upon, and a ſmall 
ſum ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of every, perſon. !' 
— They broke up in about three hours, and 
Alfred found himſelf a winner of about a - 
guinea.—He was complimented on his judg- 
ment of the, game, and invited for the next 
evening.—Henry and Alfred both returned to 


Groſvenor- 
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Groſyenor- ſquare, and arrived there about 
four in the morning. 

When the family met the next day. Henry 
Peviquil made his peace with the ladies ;—but 
he found more difficulty in the undertaking 
than he expected: — his mother and ſiſter were 
ſeriouſly offended; nor could Matilda forgive 
him, though ſhe was neceſſitated to ſay to the 
contrary. 

Alfred was far from being diſpleaſed with 
the company he had ſeen; ſtruck as he was at 
firſt with their appearance, the latter part of 
the time they ſeemed more agreeadle to him; 
and their ready acquieſcence to my for a ſmall 
fum, confirmed him in the miſtaken opmion 
that they were not a common claſs of gam- 
blers.—He was not averſe to meet them the 
following evening, nor did morning reflection 
by any means alter his ideas concerning the 
tranſactions of the night. 

Lady Peviquil informed them, ſhe had 1 
moned a numerous company for that evening, 
and among the reſt,” added her la ws 
with a ſmile, which wa well underſtood, « F 
expect lord Albourn and his daughter.” 15 

Alfred was ſtruck with aſtomiſhment—he 
had engaged himſelf to the party in St. James's- 
ſtreet ; but this obſtacle to his wiſhes he deter- 
mined to furmount, " begging Henry Pevi- 
quil to er his excuſe, as he could not poſh- 
bly be of ſuch impolite behaviour, a as to 
bens Ya melt from lady Peviquil's drawing- 
room, when ſhe herſelf £4 ueſte oh company. 
Shut he might have ſaved himſelf the trouble, 
as Henry, intended to ſpend the fore-part of 
tne evening in 2 Groſvenor-ſquare ; yet he 1 
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ſiſted on Alfred's accompanying him there, 


after the rooms cloſed, which, he * 
would not be very late. 


CHAT. XVI. 


M ATILDA took more pains than uſual at 
the toilet: — ſhe underſtood from lady Peviquil 
that numbers of faſhionable people were to be 
there; ſhe therefore conſidered it would be a 
compliment to her ladyſhip to make ſome few 
additions to her dreſs, which confifted of white 
ſatin.—Sbe wore the picture of her father 
ſv{4.cnded on her — by a gold croſs and 
chain; her appearance was beautiful, and ſhe 
received no ſmall compliments from fir Peter 
and his ſon.— Lady Peviquil and her daughter 
were rather cool in their behaviour, and ſeemed 
cavious of her ſuperior beauty and elegance. 
The rooms began to fill at nine o'clock, 
and many perſons of diſtinction were an- 
nounced: among the reſt the Spaniſh embaſſa- 
dor was uſhered in, and begged to introduce to 
{ir Peter and his lady, an intimate friend, who 
bad accompanied him from Spain to England. 
The gentleman was a foreigner of note, ra- 
ther in che decline of life; yet his perſon was 
haudiome, and bis manners elegant and ac- 
compiiiiied !—hs excellency had not yet been 
made known to Alfred or Matilda; {ir Peter 
theretore mitxoduced them both at one time, 


the 
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the firſt as the Spaniſh embaſſador, the ſecond 
as count D*Ollifont. 

Altred was ſtruck motionleſs with horror 
and ſurpriſe; the ſuppoſed murderer of kits 
father ſtood before him: —nor was the count's 
embarraſſment lefs ; for before fir Peter could 
mention the name of Maſerini, he caſt his eye 
on the picture of their father; his countenance 

immediately turned pale, and he ſhowed the 
greateſt emotion. | 2 

Matilda, though ſhe had never heard her 
mother ſpeak highly of the count, received him 
with politeneſs; but Alfred, after a few cold 
compliments, joined lord Albourn and his 
daughter at another part of the room. 

The behaviour of both gentlemen was gene- 
rally noticed: but each excuſed himſelf, by 
laying it was ſurpriſe at the ſudden introduction 
to a relation almoſt unknown. 

The count ſeemed ſtruck with Matilda's 
igure and addreſs ; he chiefly attended her the 
whole evening ; which cauſed great envy and 
uneaſineſs in the breaſts of her fair friends; 
among theſe was miſs Peviquil, Wwho was ex- 
tremely hurt at being forſaken by Alfred Maſe- 
rini, and more fo at receiving ſuch a fe com- 
pliments from the embaſſador and his friend. 

Alfred dedicated the whole evening to =_y 
Caroline, nor did the ſeem by any means diſ- 
pleaſed at the attention paid her by the young 
Frenchman ; her father gave him a genera 
invitation to Soho-ſquare, as the friend and 
relation of ſir Peter Peviquil. 

The agreeable converſation he had with the 
young lady, in ſome meaſure made up for the 
{urpriſe, horror, and diffatisfacion he felt at 
an introduction to the count. * 

N f 
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The attention paid Matilda by her relation 
did not paſs unnoticed by her brother; he 
determined next day to hint to his ſiſter his 
diſlike of him, without entering into a parti- 
cular detail of cireumftances, which would 
only diſtreſs and perplex her. 

The rooms begon to thin about twelve; 
and in a little time aſter, lord Albourn and his 
daughter took their leave; Alfred conducted 
the latter to her carriage, then joined Henry 
Peviquil, and procceded to St. James's-ſtreet. 

The fame company was aſſembled, with 
fome additions; and one of the ſtrangers was 
at the table where Henry and his friend were 
placed ; they played higher than the night 
before, and Altred, at the breaking up of the 
party about halt paſt four in the 3 
tound himſelf a loſer of thirty pounds; he paid 
the money without the leaſt chagrin, and was 
. his revenge the next evening. Henry 
 Peviquil was allo declared a debtor to the table, 

af twenty guincas.— They parted a little way 
from the houſe, the latter for Groſvenox- 
ſquare, —the fonmer for his new lodgings in 
Bond-ftreet. 
Matilda had taken notice of hes brother at 
his introduction to the count, nor could ſhe 
conccive a reaſon for his abrupt behaviour; 
har ſurpriſe, however, was greatly heightened 
at the flighting manner in which he ſpoke 
of him, when they were alone the following 
day.—In vain ſhe aſked his meaning for the 
diflike he ſhowed; the more they. converſed' 
on. the ſubject, his converſation appeared the 
more firange and intricate.—His ideas alfo - 
ſecmed od changed concerning their reſi- 
dence in London; — fears of diſſipation _ 
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bad hours he. laughed at; declared. himſelf 
pleaſed with fir Peter's family; and would not 
permit her to mention a wiſh of leaving it. 

Alfred was a conſtant attendant at lord 
Albourn's, the fore part of the day, the latter 
he generally ſpent in the gay family of fir 
Peter; and the night and beginning of the 
morning at a gaming-table ;—ne was now 
univerſally known as a man of faſhion, and 
his name familiar in the firſt circles, as the 
diſſipated, lively, and handſome Frenchman. 

His ſiſter ſaw, with concern, the effects of 
their London journey; the could plainly ob- 
ſerve her brether's fortune would be ſoon ex- 
hauſted, in the manner he lived; —his cha- 
rater, as a gambler, was conſtantly made 
free with, and his midnight exploits and quar- 
rels, commonly mentioned in general converſa- 
tions. Her own ſituation was alſo particularly 
diſagreeable. Haraſſed by the aſſiduiĩties of the 
count and many other by radon {he was con- 
tinually plagued with their importunities and 
flattery.— Lady Peviquil had entirely thrown 
off the few amiable qualities ſhe ſeemed to 
poſſeſs; and being further acquainted. with her 
circumſtances and friendleſs ſituation, ſhe 
3 her little better than a dependant on her 
Ounty. | 

Mie Peviquil hated her for her beauty, and 
was hardly civil; in vain Matilda begged her 
brother to leave England, and return to 
France; he laughed at her complaints; ſhe re- 
queſted him only to conduct her there, and ſne 
would immediately place herſelf in a convent, 
and cauſe him no further trouble :—but her 
lolicitations were vain; the deſtructive vice of 


gaming had already taken poſſeſſion of him: 
pes every 
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every obſtacle, difficulty. and intereſt, vaniſhed 
betore it; even the welfare of his ſiſter, the 
nonour of his fami;y, the treatment of his 
father, and the deiire he had to fee Graſville 
Abbey, was thought of no more, when the 
gammg-table appeared; lady Caroline was al- 
moſt forgot; in ſhort, every ſentiment of for- 
ricvde, courage, humanity, with other virtues 
which ſtamped on him the name of a gentie- 
man and a ſoldier, were almoſt ſwallowed up 
in a curſed infatuation for a fathionable vice. 
Sir Peter, who was entirely governed by his 
lady, paid hardly any attention to his tair rela- 
tion :—the whole family treated her with the 
utmoſt indifference, except Henry Peviquil: 
— his gallantry, like that of the count, was 
entirely diſguſting and the moſt villanous 
views appeared under the maſk of friendly 
concern and pity for her ſituation; he would 


often hint his knowledge of her circumſtances, 


and the extravagance of her brother; which 
extrayagance he firſt introduced him to: —his 
diſcourſe would then turn into violent proteſta- 
tions of his regard for her, and admiration of 
her beauty and accompliſhments. | 

Betore Alfred, he ſhowed no further ſigns 
of particularity in his behaviour than what 
cammon politeneſs required. Affairs were in 
this ſtate, when one evening, at a grand ball 
given by lady Peviquil, a ſtranger was intro- 
duced under the name of Milverne, an ny : 


ſon of a lord of that name: he was Ju 


arrived from Italy, where he had attended his 
tather, who was in a declining ſtate of health: 
—his elegant figure and agreeable manners 
were univerſally noticed: — lie was requeſted to 
open the entertainment with a minuet, and a 
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ady was alſo fixed on for that purpoſe; but 
the latter being rather indiſpoſed, declined the 
ceremony and fatigue attending on ſingle danc- 
ing: the young gentleman was therefore obliged 
to take another partner, and he immediately 
requeſted the hand of Matilda: praiſes were 
whiſpered through every part of the room, at 
the elegance and grace of the young perfor- 
mers; nor did Mr. Milverne's attention end 
nere; he continued among the crowd of her 
admirers the whole evening, and greatly inter- 
rupted the ſoft ſpeeches of the count, x; 

Altred danced with lady Caroline: but he 
was by no means ſo great a favourite with his 
lordſhip as at their firſt interviews; nor did he 
ſeem pleaſed with his daughter's reſigning her 
hand to him as a partner : lady Caroline her- 
ſelf appeared much attached to him; and Ma- 
tilda thought (ſhe could perceive, in her eyes 
and manner, ſomething more than common 
regard ; yet ſhe never, m the ſeveral viſits and 
times ſhe had ſeen her ladyſhip, which had 
brought on an intimacy between the young 
ladies, received the leaſt information to con- 
firm the opinion her ideas had ſuggeſted. 
The company broke up about five in the 
morning; - Matilda, vexed with the imperti- 
nence of the count and Henry Peviquil, Pu 
pleaſed with the converſation of Mr. Mil- 
verne ;—her brothe® equally hurt at the cool 
nanner and treatment of Lord Albourn, but 
happy in finding his lordihip's ſentiments 
againſt him were not imbibed by his fair 
daughter. | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIL 


--» 


The thong bts of glory paſt, the preſent ſhame, 
Athoufand 271 ſhall waken at the name. 


PorE's HoMER, 


TurRk are a number of vicious and licen- 
tious vices, which will ſo far triumph over 
duman nature, as to ſeduce thoſe from a track 
of virtue, that for years have been reſpected as 
valuable members of ſociety.— et we ſee few 
dut what, at ſome time or other, feel the moſt 
ſevere pangs from remorſe of conſcience, and a 
zetroipeQ of the fair character they once held 
in the world; contraſted with the ſcorn. and 
Kighting treatment they are neceſſitated to ſuffer 
m many, who, at an early part of life, 
would have been proud of their eſteem, yet 
have lived to behold theix ſuperiors reduced to 
the loweſt ſtate of penury and diſtreſs. 
Reflection is never more poignant than when 
happy ſcenes, once enjoyed, are compared 
with the miſery of a preſent flate,—which 
miſery has been occaſioned by neglect, indo- 
lence, or extravagance.—The mott abandoned 
experience moments, when acute feelings aſ- 
fail them with redoubled force; yet theſe feel- 
ings in ſome meaſure ſerve only to harden them 
in their crimes, and drive them to acts of de- 
ſperation.— On others they take different effect; 
| repentance, 
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-repentance, and ſhame for what is paſt, urge 
them to amend for the future; give them 
ſtrength and inclination to diſentangle them- 
ſelves from thoſe embarraſſments they are 
plunged into, and make them more cautious 
and wary through the remainder of life. 
Alfred, at ſerious intervals, was nearly dif- 
tracted with the idea of his own conduct; yet 
he had no power to reform : thoſe reſolutians 
of amendment, made in a morning, were 
thought of no more when the gambling hour 
approached ; his care for the weltare of his 
ſiſter would ſometimes make him thoughtful in 
the midſt of diſſipation, but he was laughed at 
by his gay companions and ſuffered to be me- 
lancholy no more. ER 
His pride was hurt at the behaviour of lord 
Albourn; yet he knew he merited it; and his 
love for lady Caroline ſtill drew him to a houſe 
where he Was received by its owner with little 
cordiality and politeneſs. | 3 
Nor did count D' Ollifont's attention to his 
fiſter altogether paſs his notice :—his natural 
jealouſy made him believe ſhe really liked his 
addrefles, and he inſtantly miſtook common 
civility for returned affection, 8 
His hatred againſt the count was the ſame, 
yet he had ſeldom time to think of it: — but he 
now reſolved to give Matilda her aunt's ma- 
nuſcript, let the uneaſineſs it might occaſion 
her, be ever ſo diſtreſſing: ſhe was accordingly 
told, a few days after, that her brother's f - 
vant requeſted to ſpeak with her; ſhe was glad 
of this opportunity to ſee Leonard alone; hay- 
ing wiſhed much to queſtion him concerning 
Altred's manner of living: and mongh ſhe felt, 
herſelf hurt at cauſing the man to betray his 


* 
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CHAP. XVII. 


REFLECTION, 


The thoughts of glory pgſt, the preſent ſhame, 
Sthoufand griefs hall wabin at the name. 


PopE's HoMER, 


Turkk are a number of vicious and licen- 
tious vices, which will ſo far triumph over 
human nature, as to ſeduce thoſe from a track 
of virtue, that for years have been reſpected as 
Laluable members of ſociety.— Vet we ſee few 
but what, at ſome time or other, feel the moſt 
ſevere pangs from remorſe of conſcience, and a 
retroſ peci of the fair character they once held 
in the world; comraſted with the ſcorn and 
Dighting treatment they are neceſſitated to ſuffer 
m many, who, at an early part of life, 
would have been proud of their eſteem, yet 
have lived to behold theix ſuperiors reduced to 
the loweſt ſtate of penury and diſtreſs. 
Reflection is never more poignant than when 
happy ſcenes, once enjoyed, are compared 
with the miſery of a preſent flate,—which 
miſery has been occaſioned by neglect, indo- 
lence, or extravagance.— The moſt abandoned 
experience moments, When acute feelings aſ- 
ſail them with redoubled force; yet theſe feel- 
ings in ſome meaſure ſerve only to harden. them 
in their crimes, and drive them to acts of de- 
ſperation.— On others they take different effect; 
repentance, 
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-repentance, and ſhame for what is paſt, urge 
them to amend for the future; give them 
ſtrength and inclination to diſentangle them- 
ſelves from. thoſe embarraſſments they are 
plunged into, and make them more cautious 
and wary through the remainder of life. | 
Alfred, at ſerious intervals, was nearly diſ- 
tracted with the idea of his own conduct; yet 
he had no power to reform: thoſe reſolutions 
of amendment, made in a morning, were 
thought of no more when the gambling hour 
approached; his care for the welfare of his 
ſiſter would ſometimes make him thoughtful in 
the midſt of diſſipation, but he was laughed at 
by his gay companions and ſuffered to be me- 
lancholy no more. > 
His pride was hurt at the behayiour of lord 
Albourn ; yet he knew he merited it; and his 
love for lady Caroline ſtill drew him to a houſe 


where he was received by its owner with little 


cordiality and politeneſs. 


Nor did count D*Ollifont's attention to his 


fiſter altogether paſs his notice :—his natural, 
jealouſy made him beheve ſhe really liked his 
addrefies, and he inſtantly miſtook common 
civility for returned affection. | 
His hatred againſt the count was the ſame, 
yet he had ſeldom time to think of it ;—but he 


now reſolved to give Matilda her aunt's ma- 


nuſcript, let the uneafineſs it might occaſion 


her, be ever ſo diſtreſſing: ſhe was accordingly 
told, a few days after, that her hrother's ſer- 


vant requeſted to ſpeak with her ; ſhe was glad 
of this opportunity to ſee Leonard alone; hay- 


ing wiſhed much to queſtion him concerning 


Altred's manner of living : and though ſhe felt, 


etray his 
maſter's 


* 


herſelf hurt at cauſing the man to 
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maſter's affairs, yet ſhe knew it to be an expe- 
dient abſolutely neceſſary under their preſent 
circumſtances. 

The poor fellow's countenance clearly told 
all was not right ; Matilda was ſhocked at his 
appearance ; ſhe had ſeen him but once ſince 
he moved with his maſter to Bond-ſtreet ; and 
the viſible change in his perſon plainly diſco- 
vered the effects of irregular hours. 

He delivered to her the paper ſealed up ;— 
and, after inquiring her health, and telling her 
he was forry he had troubled her, but that he 
was ordered to deliver it into her own hands, he 
would have departed:— Matilda ſtopped him, 
and begged to know it he had been ill, 

The tear almoft ſtarted from his eyes. 
a No, madam, I thank you“ -was all he 
could anſwer. 

„ For heaven's fake, Leonard,” a 
Matilda, deeply affected with this mark of 
his attachment, „tell me from whence this 
uneaſineſs proceeds; I am fure you are not, 
well :—perhaps my brother's houſe does not 
ſuit your conſtitution. | 

Leonard ſeemed hurt that he had gone ſo 
far, and, after ſtammering an excuſe, would 
again re withdrawn ; but ſhe infiſted on his 
fitting down, and ordered ſome refreſhment — 
that was however uſeleſs ; his appetite was 
gone, and he ſeemed in the laſt ſtage of a con- 
umption.— She then implored him by the love. 
he bore her family, and by the regard he had 


for his maſter and herſelf, to inform her of 


every circumſtance relative to his affairs:.— 
4 for I am certain, , continued Matilda, 
they are in a diſa eeable ſituation; the ex- 
penſive manner in . lives, added to his 

fondneſs 
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fondneſs for play, confirms thoſe reports which 
have been hinted to me by many, whom F 
know to be well acquainted with his pro- 
ceedings. pack 1 hh 
The man ſeemed ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 
at her knowiedge of thoſe circumſtances he had 
dreaded'to communicate to her; and confeſſed 
by the appearance and behaviour of his maſter, 
the worſt might be expected ;—that the hours 
he kept were unreaſonable, and that his manner 
often ſhewed him to be diſtracted. He alfa 
told her, he knew he had drawn on monſieur 
La Mecie feveral times; * in ſhort, my dear 
lady,”* continued Leonard, he is quite an al- 
tered man ; and he ſometimes returns home in a 
morning, after I have been fitting up for him all 
night, in ſuch il|-temper, that it cuts me to the 
heart.“ | fe 
Matilda found herſelf incapable of bearing 
this interview any longer with fortitude ; the 
therefore diſmiſſed the faithful ſervant, with re- 
peated aſſurances of her eſteem for him, and a 
requeſt that if any other circumſtances ihould 
ariſe concerning her brother, he would inme- 
diately repair to Groſvenor-{quare, and relate. 
them to her. She directly retired to her cham- 
ber, and broke open the letter: ſignora Maſerini's 
manuſcript dropped from the cover, on which 
Alfred had wrote a few lines. He concluded 
with ſaying he could plainly perceive by her 
manner, the had an attachment for Count 
D' Olifont, which gave him the greateſt unea- 
lineſs ; and though he had hitherto kept the in- 
cloſed from her fight, through motives of ten- 
derneſs, yet the common force of nature urged ' 
him to take every method-in his power to pre- 
vent her forming a wretched alliance with a 
villain, the ſuppoſed murderer of their W ; 
5 ; = 


* 
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The paper fell from her hand, and ſe 
fainted in the chair. Miſs Peviquil at that mo- 
ment opened the door :—ſhe was aſtoniſhed to, 
ſee Matilda in a fit, but immediately rang the 
bell. A ſervant attended: water and hartſhorn 
were procured, and ſhe recovered in a ſhort 
time; both papers lay on the*floor, but fortu- 
nately were not obſerved by either of the ſer- 
vants or Miſs Peviquil, during their attendance. 
on their fair patient ; but, at the beginning of her 
recovery, they were taken up by her own wo- 
man, who was going to deliver them to het. 
lady, not thinking Matilda able to take them :. 
yet her ideas were not ſo deranged but a re- 
collection of their contents ſtruck her with the 
impropriety of their being ſeen by the family; 
ſhe therefore exerted her utmoſt ſtrength, and, 
though -not able to ſpeak, ſnatched them from 
the girl's hand, and hurried them into her 
pocket with the utmoſt precipitation. ms 
Miſs Peviquil felt herſelf hurt at the diſap- 
pointment her curiofity ſuffered by not ſeeing 
the letters which had cauſed ſuch violent emo- 
tion in her friend: ſhe directly ſuſpected it to 
be a love affair, and malicioully determined to 
be revenged on her, by relating the whole 
ſtory in company: with theſe charyable reſo- 
lutions ſhe took leave, requeſting to ſee her in 
the drawing-room, as Mr. Milverne and ſome 
other gentlemen had paid them a morning viſit, 
and were inquiring after her health. Matilda 
returned her many thanks for her care and 
attention, and promiſed. to join them in a few 
minutes. N 
Mr. Milverne had been a conſtant attendant 
at fir Peter's, fince his firſt introduction at the 
ball :—his particular [politeneſs to Matilda 
| plainly 
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Pfainly told ſhe was the chief magnet which 
drew him to the houſe ; and though lady Pevi- 
quil was not by any means pleaſed with this in- 
formation, Which was firſt hinted to her by her 
daughter, yet ſhe knew not how to diſmiſs 
from ner parties a young gentleman of high 
birth, noble character, and elegant accompliſn- 
ments.—Their only hope was that he could 
not poſſibly entertain any ferious ideas of an 
honourable connection, without his father's 
conſent ;—which conſent they were partly cer- 
tain would never be granted, on account of the 
old gentleman's avaricious diſpoſition. | 

Every one expreſſed their concern at the lan- 
guid appearance of Matilda, when ſhe entered 
the room :—ſhe excuſed herſelf by her having 
been rather indiſpoſed that morning. 

« Pardon me, miſs Maſerini,“ returned Mr. 
Milverne, “ your health ſeems on the decline: 
and though I do not mean to alarm you, yet 1 
think the country abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore 
that bloom to your countenance, which, 
through fine feelings, has too often vaniſhed at 
the entrance of a ſympathetic tear occaſioned 

by a tale of woe, or a recital of the misfortunes 
of others. 7 5 

Both lady Peviquil and her daughter fmiled 
with contempt.— Matilda thanked him, and 
ſaid, ſhe ſhortly intended to leave England, as ; 
the did not find the climate agree with her con- 
ſtitution. 5 - 

He changed colour inſtantly ;—his ſurpriſe 
and emotion was viſible to all. —< To leave 
England, madam !” he replied. —Having re- 
collected himſelf, he in a more compoſed man- 
ner aſked her, if her reſolution to that purpoſe 
was not very ſuddenly taken. | 


| Miſs 
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Miſs Peviquil conſidered this would be a fit 
opportunity to exerciſe her ill- nature, which 
was greatly heightened by Mr. Milverne's be- 
'haviour to Matilda, on the circumſtance of the 
letter; and immediately anſwered to that gen- 
tleman's queſtion, by ſignificant hints, that it 
was a diſorder in the heart, which was ex- 
tremely difficult to be cured :—ſhe then, with 
the utmoſt irony and malice, related the affair 
in the moſt ridiculous terms, and concluded 
with a requeſt to know the name of her ad- 
mirer. | | 

Mr. Milverne ſeemed petrified: Matilda 
was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at her converſa- 
tion; the inſulting and malicious wit of Miſs 
Peviquil was more than ſhe could ſupport :;— 
nor had ſhe power to utter a word, but burit 
into a flood of tears. Her brother at that mo- 
ment was announced, and entered the drawing- 
room. 

The embarraſſment of the Whole party was 
general: — the gentlemen, who, except Mr. 
Milverne, were chiefly ſtrangers, teſtified their 
approbation of Miſs Peviquil's recital by laugh- 
ing ; but the 1dea that their mirth had - drawn 
tears from a beautiful young woman, caſt a 
gloom on their countenance, and gave them no 
very favourable opinion of her w. if ſatirical 
talents bad ſo much entertained them, * 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


ALFRED Maſerini was going to pay the 
compliments of the morning with more than 
uſual gaiety, when the fight of Matilda, ſtriv- 
ing to conceal. her tears, ſtruck his eyes; her 
manner and peculiar ſituation prevented his 
utterance. Reflection darted on his memory, 
and his late ill- treatment of her appeared in the 
moſt black and villanous colours ;—ſhe had 
been inſulted, he could perceive ;—friendleſs 
and unprotected, ſhe had no one to take her 
part :!—their mother had always recommended 
Matilda to his care :—how had he fulfilled her 
requeſt ?*—by cruel indifference, when ſhe was 
ſurrounded with ſeducefs, danger, and diſſipa- 
tion: —in ſhort, every part of his behaviour, 
iince their reſidence in London, preſented itſelf 
in the moſt ſhameful light, and the ideas of his 
own baſeneſs kept him motionleſs ſome time. 
The filence was not broken, till he himſelf, 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, aſked his fiſter the 
cauſe of her tears. —She found he was hurt; 
and the recollection of his former kindneſs, 
contraſted with his preſent conduct, threw her 
into another agony of weeping. 
He immediately turned, and, with the great- 
eſt indignation in his looks, aſked an explana- 
tion of his ſiſter's uneaſineſs, which he 1a1d he 
ſuppoſed was occaſioned by ſome affront ſhe was 
unable to reſent.— If ſo, continued Alfred, 
* Iam arrived here in proper time, to afford 


. 
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that protection which by duty I am bound, and 
by inclination I am moft willing to give.” 
Mr. Milverne was the only gentleman he . 
any knowledge of in the room; he had notice 
that he in general paid particular attention to 
Matilda; his wild imagination inſtantly took 
fire, and whiſpered him he was the perſon who 
ſhould anſwer for the injury. No ſooner had 
this thought ſuggeſted itſelf, than, in a reſolute 
tone, he inſiſted on his reſolving the queſtion. 
Mr. Milverne ſtarted from a reverie, which 
the late converſation had thrown him into, and, 
with a manly compoſure, addreſſed the diſtract- 
ed Alfred:“ Moſt willingly, fir ! My carri- 
age is at the door: —if you will favour me 
with your company round the Park, I will 
inform you of the whole affair; and permit 
me to lay, fir, had miſs Maſerini's brother 
been always as anxious after her welfare and 


| happineſs, there would have been no cauſe for 


him to have requeſted information, or my 
alſiſtance to have given.at.” 

This juſt reproach ſtruck the young French- 
man to the heart; he frowned, and they left 
the room together. | ON 

The gentlemen who remained ſoon after 
took their leave.— Matilda found herſelf alone 
with lady Peviquil and her daughter. — The 
ſituation was diſtrefling; but ſhe was ſoon 
relieved from it, as both retired to their dreſſing 
roc ros; the latter making an aukward apology 
for the unhappineſs ile Lad cccafioned. 

Vir. &lilverne in the moſt friendly terms 
inſormed Alfred cf the cruel treatment his ſiſter 
had received, not only that morning, but at 
many other times, when he himſelt had in the 
fame manner Leen witneſs to it. He conjured 

| f him 
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him to remove her from fir Peter Peviquil's.— 
reminded him it was a houfe of diſſipation, 
pride, and luxury, —begged him to conſider 
how dangerous many parts of the compan 
were to a young lady but newly entered into the 
gaieties of life: —he even hinted his ſuſpicions 
of Harry Peviquil, and count D'Ollifont.— 
This name touched Alfred to the ſoul—he 
made no anſwer, but heaved a convulſive ſigh. 
Mr. Milverne {till continued: © My atten- 
tion to your ſiſter has, I own, Mr. Maſerini, 
been particular; and I now in your preſence 
2yow that I love her, —love her to diſtraction.“ 
« Why not then, fir,” returned Alfred, — 
« avow it to the world, and openly addreſs her 
as a man of honour? Not, fir, that I wiſh for 
your alliance with her, more than that of any 
other gentleman;—yet 1 conceive, when ſen- 
timents of love and attachment are declared 
for a young woman, they ſound not with pro- 
priety till ſanctioned by the open behaviour of 
an intended huſband.” 8 

« And: that, ſir,“ replied Mr. Milverne, 
„ ſhould before now have been exemplified in 
me, had it not been for a whimfical father 
whoſe conſent I muſt, if poſſible, obtain, for 
the ſake of us both: —if this can be done, I 
ſhall be happy to make her my wife, and think 
myſelf bleſſed in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
treaſure.” | 
Alfred ſtill remained thoughtful ;—reflections 
crowded on his mind, and they were almoſt too 
much for his ſenſes.—Henry Peviquil, he was 
now informed, wore a maſk. of friendſhip to 
cover his villany : he had more than once 
thought ill of him, in his tranſaCtions at St. 
ames's-ſtreet; yet he was a young man of the 
F 2 firſt 
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fitſt faſhion, che ſon of a perſon of diſtinction. 
— But were theſe idle pompous ornaments to 
make amends for the ruin of his ſiſter, the 
diſgrace of his family, the curſe of himſelf? 
That ſiſter delivered to his care by a fond 
mother,—that ſiſter whom he was bound to 
protect by every tie of blood, love, and honour, 


—that ſiſter, who herſelf foreſlaw danger, and 


wiſhed to eſcape it, but was prevented by him, 
—that ſiſter, whoſe regard for him he knew to 
be ſincere, —that ſiſter, who had been inſulted, 


yet had no one to defend her, but thoſe who, 


under motives of charity, would expect a re- 
ward that muſt at once cruſh her to the loweſt 


ſtate of human nature — “ Accurſed idea! 
exclaimed he, in a voice hardly aruculate, 
pulled the check-ſtring, and deſired the coach- 


man to ſtop. tt LY 
There was a wildneſs in his look, which 


alarmed Mr. Milverne. Lou are not going 


to leave me, Mr. Maſerini ?”* ſaid he: *« | 

intended to aſk you to take a friendly dinner 

with me.” | | TOR 
J thank you, fir, returned Alfred, “but 


muſt beg to be excuſed.” He leaped from the 


carriage, and darted acroſs the Park towards 
Piccadilly. = 

He had arrived at the turnpike-gate when 
lord Albourn's poſt chariat drove through. 


Alfred juſt perceived his lordthip and his 
' daughter weic in 1t.—The young lady's eyes 


met his at the ſame moment ;—they- both 
bowed ;—but her father did not obſerve him.— 
He ſtopped the ſervant, whe was on horſeback 
paving the toll, and aſked if his lordſhip was 
„lg a little excuition from London. 5 

| „ He 
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He is going beyond a little excurſion, 
fir,” replied the man,“ many miles from 
hence.“ 

Alfred was ſtruck with aftoniſhment.— 
« Many miles!“ returned he: „ why, lady 


Caroline never informed me of it, although I 


faw her yeſterday.” 
“ Her ladyſhip,” ſaid the man, did not 
know of it herſelf two hours before we ſet off, 
as it was a ſudden whim of lord Albourn's.” 
The ſersant ſeemed in a hurry to overtake 
the chariot, which had got ſome little diſtance ; 
but Alfred ſtill datained him, to inquire what 
place they were going to, and when they were 
to return. 
The man anſwered, * He really could not 
tell to what part they were going ; but the 
diſtance was near two hundred miles from 
town ;—that his lord returned in a week, but 
that lady Caroline was to be left behind.“ — 
He then ſpurred his horſe, and left his hearer 
in a {tate little better than ſtupefaction. 
That lord Albourn had taken his daughter 
from London, merely to avoid any further 
intimacy with him, was certain; in ſhort, the 
occurrences of the morning had overwhelmed 


him with deſpair, and he found himſelf at his 


own lodgings, before his recollection had re- 
minded him he was going that way. Leonard 
opened the door; this faithful ſervant plainly 


ſaw the agitation of his ſpirits.— Alfred ſtrove 
to diſguiſe his uneaſineſs, and aſked, with 


ſome degree of compoſure, if any perſon had 
called fince he left home? Leonard anſwered, 
No one, except a mean-looking man, who 
had left a note for him, which lay in his 
dreſſing- room. He immediately repaired to 
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it, and read the contents; it was from his 
aylor, requeſting the payment of ſevent 

pounds on the next day,—and, it diſappointed, 
threatened an arreſt.—He had, a week before, 
drawn upon his banker in France, for the laſt 
three hundred pounds of his fortune tig 
would not even pay his debts. Ruin and con- 
tuſion ſeemed to encircle him: where was now 
his pride his honour—his character as a gen- 
tleman and a ſoldier? Where was his love for 
his {.ſter ?—ln what manner was he to make 
good his word,. of adding a part ef his fortune 
to hers !—l|f he remained in England, diſgrace 
and infamy muſt iurround him ;—nor could he 
fly, but like a mean and beggarly outcaſt of 
ſociety, leaving behind him the name of a 
ſwindler and a villain. Even in his own 
country, he muſt meet the reproaches of thoſe 
to whom he uſed to preach leſſons of morality, 
and by example enforced his doctrine. Matilda 
too, —what was to become of her ?—Her for- 
rune would not ſupport her —*+* Muſt ſhe,” 
faid he, through my faults and follies, fink 
with me into deſtruction? - Who is to protect 
her when J am in ja:l ?—T hat villain, count 
D'Olliſont, whom [ ſuſpect to be the nurderer 
of my father, may ſeize on the moment to 
complete his ee intentions, and, like the 
nend of hell, laugh at thoſe his miſchief has 
hurled head-long into irremediable ruin, It is 
too much,” exclaimed, he, running to a part 
of the room where his {word hung: his deſpair 
overcame him ;—he drew the blade from the 
icabbard in a kind of triumph, and uttered, in 
a voice cf phrenzy, Now I defy them all; 


even hell itielf is better than what may come 


to-morrow,” . | 
The 
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The glittering ſteel trembled in his hand ;— 
bis arm was in the very motion to ſtrike his 
heart, when he found it with-held by a perſon 
behind him — He turned, gaſping with con- 
vulſive madneis; the good old Leonard dropped 
before him on his knees. Merciful father,“ 
exclaimed he, look on him with an eye of 
pity !“ — then turning to Alfred wih ſtern 
aſpect.— is this, fir,” ſaid he, a time to 
appear before that God, to whom you have ſo 
much to anſwer for, and from whom ſo little 
to expect? Look, fir, in the mirror before 
you; and conſider if your figure is in a proper 
ſtate for a dying man; your countenance con- 
vulſed and agitated, —your ſenſes in a ſtate of 
diſtraction,— the {word of your departed father 
lifted in your hand ready to ſuperſede the power 
of your God, by putting an end to that exiſt- 
ence he gave you, and confequently has alone 
a right to extinguith.?” 

The ſword dropped from his hand; he ſunk 
into a chair, and felt ſeverely the juſt reproa-hes 
of his ſervant. —© I thank you, Leonard,“ was 
all he could ſay; but he made a motion to be 
alone, Leonard firſt ſecured the weapon, and 
then left him to meditate on his raſhneſs. 

He continued for ſome time in a itate of ſtu- 
pid inſenſibility, but by degrees recovered, and 
ſhudderet at the danger he had eſcaped. His re- 
ſolution was fixed, never more to game; he 
ſwore by the moſt ſolemn oath, never to play but 
for a trifling ſum, nor any more to hazard him- 
ſelf at a place where, to his coſt, he had expe- 
rienced the villany of mankind under the maſk 
of friend{hip and indoef,—With theſe reſolu- 
tions Altred ſtaid at home the remainder of the 
day, thanked Leonard again for his care, and 

| * re tire 
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retired to reſt with more compoſure and ſatisfac- 
tion than he had for months before. | 

Matilda was overpowered with misfortunes. 
The account of her father's diſappearance, and 
the ſuſpicion which reſted on the count,' whom 
{he had before diſliked, but now even ſhuddered 
at his name, ſunk her into new troubles and diſ- 
treſs. The inſults ſhe had received from mils 
Peviquil, although they had confirmed her in the 
idea of poſlefling the eſteem if not the love of 
Mr. Milverne, entirely ſettled her determination 
of leaving England. To accomplith this, ſhe 
reſolved to demand of her brother a ſmall part of 
her fortune, to carry her over to France; and, 
immediately on her arrival in that country, to 
enter a convent, and totally ſeclude herſelf from 
a world, where, young as ſhe was, ſhe could 
plainly perceive the intereſted and ſordid views 
of mankind ; and ſickened at thoſe gaities of high 
life ſhe once languiſhed to enjoy. 


v . —— 


C HAP. XIX. 


THE MASQUERADE. 


To wake the ſoul by tender flrokes of art, 

To raiſe the genius and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind in conſcious virtue bola, 
Live ver each ſcene, and be what they age 


\ HY was ſuperior ſtrength, fortitude, and 
courage, given to man? — W hy does he naturally 


inherit theſe bleſſings in a greater degree than 
| woman? 
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woman? To protect the weak and defenceleſs 
from the gripe and cruelty of the wicked—to give 
ſuccour to thoſe who in their nature are leſs ca- 
pable of bearing up againſt impoſition; and who 
conſequently require that aid, which, according 
to the laws of chriſtianity, he is bound to afford 
them. a | 

Who is the cauſe of this horrid downfall to 
infamy and ſhame ? - Man! he who in the book 
of nature was ordained to bear the image of the 
Supreme Being, and created to take on him the 
godlike office of protector to the female part of 
the world; yet-doth he blunt his feelings againſt 
every trait of humanity, and dares deſtroy that 
which the Almighty intended he ſhould preſerve. 
Of this deſcription there are many :—but it 1s 
to be hoped they are greatly overbalanced by the 
more noble and generous part of mankind, who 
equally feel the effects of beauty, yet ſcorn to 
gratify their paſſions by villanous and deliberate 
ſchemes of ſeduction, 

Count D'Ollifont was ſtruck with Matilda's 
charms, the firſt evening he was at fir Peter's ; 
and, in the few minutes” interval between ſeeing 
her and being introduced, he ſettled within his 
own mind, if poſſible, to ſeduce her. 

The count was a man who experienced no 
diſturbance from the intruſion of honour, con- 
ſcience, or feeling : the milk of human kindneſs 
was not in any reſpect concerned, in ſoftening 
his compoſition :— the tear of compaſſion was 
never ſeen in his eye, nor could the moſt diſmal 
tale or even ſight of woe procure from him an ac- 
cent of pity, or even a ſympathetic ſigh. The 
gratification of his paſſions was his whole con- 
cern; nor did he {top at any thing, to accompliſh 
what his wiſhes prompted him to poſſeſs. He. 

4. 2 now 
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now enjoyed the whole eſtates and large fortune 
of count Maſerini, grandfather to Alfred and 
Matilda; he could therefore well afford to live 
in the moſt ſplendid and elegant manner. On. 
riches he chiefly depended to ſucceed with the la- 
dies; as he knew his age would almaſt give him 
the title of an elderly man. 

He had juſt planned in what manner to make 
his attack on the beautiful young foreigner, when 
{ir Peter Peviquil, as was before related, led him 
up, and introduced her under the name of Maſe- 
ini. The picture of her father plainly confirm- 
ed who ſhe was. A ſudden horror overcame him ;. 
he felt a ſomething ſtrike his heart, which he 
had heard deſcribed as the touch of remorſe ; he, 
however, ſoon recovered, and reſumed his na- 
tural gaiety and politeneſs. Yet the behaviour 
of Alfred did not go unnoticed by him; and it 
ſeemed as if he had actually known thoſe inten- 
tions the former had been weighing. in his mind 
five minutes before. 

Reſt forſook the pillow of the count that night; 
his 1Jeas of ſeduChon received a check at the 
mention of the. name; yet every circumſtance 
coincided with his wiſhes, except her brother: 
bim he feared. Mean and daſtardly in his 
diſpoſition, he was fearful even as a child, and 
would ſhrink like a wretched reptile from the juſt. 
revenge of a man whom he had cringed to with 
meanneſs, for the purpoſe of deſtroying his hap- 
pineſs, and ruining his family. 

He reſolved not to be too haſty in the affair, 
but in every reſpect to make himſelf agreeable to 
Matilda, and wait for an opportu:;itv, when, by 
ſome means or other, Altred ſhould be unable 
to afford that protection his ſiſter would re- 
quite. 

That: 
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That opportunity was now. arrived; the 
tailor, who had threatened in a letter to arreft 
him, was the ſame that made the count's 
clothes ; it was he who firſt perſuaded the man 
to take that method; ſuppoſing, that, not be- 
ing able in ſo little a time to procure bail, he 
muſt be confined at leaſt for one night, and 
during that time he could by force (finding that 
none ot his perſuaſive eloquence had any effect 
on Matilda) convey her to ſome ſecret ſpot, 
where he might, unmoleſted, take advantage 
of her ſituation. 

This diabolical ſcheme was, accordingly, 
wich the greateſt deliberation, put into execu- 
tion; and the tailor informed the count in the 
evening, that he had not received his money ; 
the latter then ordered the man, on pain of his 
diſpleaſure, and entire loſs of his cuſtom, not 
to fail to put his threats in practice. To add 
greater force to this requeſt, he preſented him 
with a ten pound bank-note, over and above 
the bill he then paid him; and received a ſo- 
lemn promiſe in return, that his wiſhes ſhould 
be accompliſhed with the greateſt exactneſs. 

Count D'Ollifont then proceeded to fir Peter 
Peviquil's ;,—he plainly perceived there had 
been a miſunderſtanding between the ladies ; 
but it did not in any reſpect alter his plan. 

He preſented the family with tickets for a 
grand maſquerade, which was to be at the 


Pantheon the next evening, and alſo begged 


Mr. Milverne's acceprance of one, who en- 
tered the room ſoon after him. | 
Matilda at firſt declined going; but the count 
would take no refuſal. She ſeemed particularly 
cool in her behaviour towards him; but this 


F 3 did 
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did not in any reſpe&t damp his ſpirits in the 
plot he had undertaken. 

In the courſe of converſation, he hinted that 
he ſhould like Mr. Maſerini to be of the party, 
and pretended he ſhould likewiſe ſend him a 
ticket the following morning.—He gave them 
to underſtand the manager of it was patroniſed 
by himſelf, and conſequently he ſhould exert 
his intereſt as much as poſſible in his behalf. 

The count, Mr. Milverne, and Henry Pevi- 
quil, eſcorted the ladies to a concert: they 
returned to ſupper.—Mr. Miverne ſeemed un- 
-happy, —Matilda extremely dejeCted.—She in- 
quired how 'he left her brother ;—he did not 
. with to rclate to her the manner in which 
Alfred flew from the carriage; but turned the 
converſation by ſaying. He could not perſuade 
him to take a dinner, —She would have conti- 
nued, but was interrupted by the count'sa{king 
in what characters they intended to appear.— 
Matilda and Mr. Milverne reſolved to go in 
dominos ; Henry Peviquil declared he ſhould 
aſſume the character of Don Quixote; fir 
Peter, a hermit; her ladyſhip, a nun; and 
amiſs Peviquil, a gipſy. The count ſaid he did 
not. think himſelf able to ſupport a character, 

and therefore ſhould follow the example of his 
fair coulin, as he was pleaſed to ſtyle her, and 
appear in no particular dreſs. About one 
o'clock he took his leave, and promiſed to be 
with them the next evening. Mr. Milverne 
| likewile appointed to call in Groſvenor-ſquare 

at the ſame hour. | 

Matilda retired to her chamber, but not to 
fleep ;—the difliked even the ſight of count 
D'Olliſont; yet ſhe had conſented to be con- 
ducted by him to a maſquerade. It was an en- 


tertainment 
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tertainment ſhe had much withed to ſee ; but 
had heard of its being a dangerous ſcene ot 
amuſement.—She however relolved, it poll - 
ble, to perſuade her brother to accompany 
them, and for once be the cauſe of ſpending a 
diſſipated evening: ſhe ſhould then contider 
herſelf ſafe in his preſence, and have greater 
enjoyment of the entertainment. | 

Alfred Maſerini aroſe in the morning, more 
compoſed than he had been for many weeks; 
having already reſolved, immediately on receiv- 
ing the ſum he expected from M. Le Mercier, to 
diſcharge his debts, and retire with his ſiſter to 
France.—He fat down to breakfaſt, again 
thanked Leonard for his care, and told him of 
the alteration in his ſentiments ; he obſerved on 
the table a letter directed to him; having aſked 
from whom it came, he was informed a man 
brought it early in the morning, and ſaid it 
required no anſwer :—the contents of it were 
as follow : | 


«© To Mr. MAsERINI. 


„ STRANGE as an anonymous letter may 
ſeem under the preſent circumſtances, yet [ 
conjure you, for the fake of your own happi- 
neſs and the honour of your ſiſter, to obey the 
dictates it contains, Count D'Ollifont has en- 
gaged fir Peter Peviquil's family to a maſque- 
rade this evening at the Pantheon; and it is 
his intention 1a the courſe of the night to con- 
vey miſs Maſerini, by treachery, to a houle 
ne has provided in the country for his purpoſe ; 
where he will take every advantage of her 
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fituation. He as alſo determined to deprive her 
of your protection, by keeping you vous 
which ſcheme he has planned with the tailor 
who ſent to you for money yeſterday. The 
man will call this morning, and arreſt you if 
the bill is not diſcharged. —Be not offended at 
{ſeeing the incloſed hundred pound bank-note, 
as you may not immediately be able to procure 
the ſum :—pay him, and, if poſſible, perſuade 
him to keep the knowledge of it from tlte 
count. have alſo ſent you a ticket for the 
maſquerade ;—fa1l not to be there; but by no 
means diſcover yourſelf to the party, whom 
you will recogniſe in the characters of a her- 
mit, a nun, a gipſy, and Don Quixote.— 
Among them will be:three dominos, which are 
the diſguiſes of your ſiſter, Mr. Milverne, and 
the count; watch dihgently the latter, whom 
you will obſerve draw the young lady to a 
private room, and then by force take her to a 
carriage that 1s to wait at the back-door of the 
building I leave the reſt to you. Fail not to 
follow minutely this letter, as you value your 
peace of mind for ever. Y | 


* A FRIEND.“ 


Alfred's aſtoniſhment at reading this extra- 
ordinary epiſtle, may well be conceived. He 
ſhowed it to Leonard, and aſked his advice; 
the old man begged him to attend to its con- 
tents.— “ No one, fir,” ſaid he, ** could 
have an intereſt in writing ſuch a letter; and 
the bank-note fully confirms it to be no idle 
frolic. His ideas were the ſame as his maſter's, 
and they determined to execute implicitly the 

dise ctions 
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directions given. The receiving of the mo- 
ney hurt him; but it was abſolutely. neceſſary 
to diſcharge the debt, as he had: none of his 
own, till that he had ſent for arrived: he, how- 
ever, reſolved to find out, if poſſible, the per- 
ſon, and repay him with every acknowledg- 
ment, if the ſuſpicions were well grounded. 
Alfred determined, in the firſt place, not to 
ſee his ſiſter, and gave Leonard orders, if any 
of the ſervants ſhould come from Groſvenor- 
ſquare, to ſend word back he was not at home. 
About eleven. o'clock, the tailor. arrived; 
was introduced, and received his money. The 
man was aſtoniſhed. Alfred inſiſted on his 
taking a glaſs of wine, and made him a preſent 
for the trouble he had eauſed.— He then re- 


lated to him the ſcheme which he had heard 
was to be put in practice by the count and 


Surpriſe, guilt, and conſternation, ſtopped 
the tailor's utterance :—he believed it muſt be 


ſome ſupernatural power that had informed 


him of it. Alfred argyed with him for ſome 
time, explained the villany of {ſuch proceedings, 
and the ruin that might have enſued. In ſhort, 
he worked ſo much on the poor fellow's feel- 
ings, that he fell at his feet, aſked ten thouſand 
pardons, and begged to know if he could in 


any reſpect ſerve him, to recoinpenſe the injury 


he had intended to commit. # 

Alfred took him at his word, and informed 
him that the only way to make reparation, 
would be, to go immediately to the count, and 
ſay that every circumſtance had ſucceeded to 
his wiſhes, for that Mr. Maſerini was in cloſe 
confinement. The man promiſed to be punc- 


tual 
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tual in the meſſage, and, aſter again thanking 
him tor his generolity, departed, 

As it was expected, a ſervant called from tir 
Peter's, to ſay that mils Maſerini withed much 
to ſee her brother, Leonard told him he was 
Juſt gone out, 

Altred then ſent to procure his dreſs with as 
much fſecrefy as poflible : it was a plain do- 
mino, that he might not be obſerved. 

In the courſe of the afternoon, the ſervant 
from Groſvenor- ſquare arrived a ſecond time; 
but was anſwered as before, that Mr. Maſerini 
was not yet returned; he left a note from his 
ſiſter, and deſired it might be given him as 
ſoon as he came home. Alfred opened it: 
Matilda informed him how much againſt her 
inclination it was to accompany the count to a 
maſquerade ; yet the could not decline the in- 
vitation without abſolute rudeneſs. She re- 
queſted her brother would be there, and con- 
cluded with ſaying, ſhe ſuppoſed he had alſo 
received a ticket. | I | 
Ne reſolved to take no notice. of the letter, 
but, as the anonymous epiſtle defigf* (the 
contents of which he had now every on to 
believe authentic), to go himſelf, unknown to 
every one. He panted for the moment when 
he ſhould detect the villain in the very act of 
mjuſtice and eruelty he had long ſuſpected him 
to be guilty of ; and cruſh that monſter to the 
earth, who dared attempt the honour of his 
family. | 

The wiſhed-for hour of twelve was an- 
nounced ; when, having placed jn his pocket a 
brace of piſtols, he threw himſelf into a hack- 
rey coach, and ordered the coachman to drive, 
to the Pantheon. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Arrztp ordered the coachman, when he 
ſtopped at the front doors in Oxford- road, to 
drive round and wait for him at the back 
entrance. | 

The Pantheon was crowded ; the company 
were numerous and elegant; every one looked 
happy and pleaſed with each other.—“ J,“ 
ſaid Alfred, am the only perſon who ſeem 
unſociable and alone. Several characters paſ- 
ſed, which he knew by their voices; but he 
could no-where trace thoſe he wiſhed to recog- 
niſe ; when on a ſudden a group of bacchanals 
ruſhed by him, and _—_ them he obſerved 
Don . Having addreſſed the figure in 
a feigned voice, by inquiring after his Dulcinea 


del Toboſo, he immediately received a witty 
anſwer from a tongue which plainly confirmed 


it to be Henry Peviquil. 

He jw judged the reſt of the party muſt be 
in the rooms, and accordingly continued his 
_—... 45 hy 

In abaut a quarter of an hour he perceived 
the knight join his company; they were dreſſed 
exactly as the letter had deſcribed, except that 
he could obſerve only two dominos, which he 


found were his ſiſter and the count; — but ſoon 


after heard them ſpeak, as if they were ſur- 
priſed at not ſeeing Mr. Milverne. 


> 
: > 


At ſupper che greater part of the company 
unmaſked, and Alfred was confirmed that his 
conjeCtures on each of the characters were 
right.—He ſtill continued diſguiſed, with his 

eye 
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eye fixed on them :—and it gave pleaſure to ſee 
Matilda treat the count with the utmoſt cool- 
neſs !—but yet he thoughthe could perceive, in 
the countenance of the latter, a malicious 
mile, occaſioned by the hope of having her 
eee power. — Theſe ideas made him 
redouble his vigilance; and he directly after 
the repaſt joined them almoſt cloſe, but ſtrove 
as much as poſhhle to efcape notice. 
Henry Peviquil and his father ſeemed heated 
by the wine they had drank ;—miſs Peviquil 
was chiefly taken up in gallanting with a gam- 
bling friend of her brother's ; and her ladyſhip 
in paying compliments to her faſhionable ac- 
quaintance.— Count D'Ollifont attended to 
none but his fair relation ;—and the inattention 
ſhe received from the others, gave him an op- 
portunity of continuing his politeneſs. —Alfred 
remarked a magician who followed alſo the 
ſteps of the count ;—his drefs was truly con- 
formable to the part he performed, and he held 
in one hand a wand, the emblem of his power. 
— This figure gave him ſome chagrin, and he 
reſolved to addreſs it, by aſking him in what 
manner he made uſe of his art :—the magician 
anſwered, in a voice which he thought he had 
fomewhere heard, That he puniſhed the 
guilty, and gave ſuccour to the innocent. —T 
now you, young man,” ſaid he: and you 
are in a noble cauſe; be cautious how you 
execute it.“ 1 e 
Altred was ſtaggered at this reply, but yet 
thought they might be words of chance, and 
begged an explanation of the incoherent ſen- 
tence. The magician ſaid, he would convince 
him of his' knowledge; and immediately 
wrote on a card the follow ing words. Y our 
3 name 
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name is Maſerini, your buſineſs at this place 
is to protect the honour of your family in the 
perſon of your ſiſter: the time draws near : 
—be diligent, and-fail not.“ 

By the time he had read theſe few words, 
the magician was gone ; and. the aſtoniſhed 
Alfred itood for ſome time motionleſs :—he 
ſeemed in a dream, and could hardly believe 
his ſenſes ; yer he ſuppoſed this ſtranger muſt 
be the pls n who had ſent him the letter. 
The count and his ſiſter were nearly out of 
fight at a different part of the Rotunda, but he 
quickly made up to them ;—their party had 
entirely diſperſed, and Matilda ſeemed extremely 
uneaſy. The former in vain ſtrove to give her 
comfort; the could hardly conceal her tears. 
It was about three o'clock, the time fixed for 
the horrid ſcheme, when Alfred obſerved the 
count draw his fiſter to another room, under 
the idea of ſeeking their friends —He followed, 
and heard him in em her that he had been juſt 
told they waited for them in their carriages at 
the back entrance. He led her to the . ; 
that being a place for chairs only, there were 


no coaches near. The count conducted Ma- 


tilda down the ſtreet, and turned into a part 
where. there was a chariot and one Hackney 
coach waiting at a little diſtance. 
Matilda, ſeeing: no- one m the carriage, re- 
fuſed to enter it: the count entreated, but ſhe 
fill continued obſtinate, and ſeemed extremely 


alarmed. They were not within hearing of 


any perſon but the hackney coachman and 
another man who ſtood: with him.—Alfred 
gaſped for breath ;. his very ſoul was convuſed 
with rage. Count D'Ollitont with ſome vehe- 
mence again inſiſted on her comply ing with his 
requeſt: 
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requeſt:— he anfwered,' ſhe would die firſt, 
and burſt into a flood of tears: —he then began 
to force her into the carriage. 

« Your brother, now, madam,” ſaid the 
count, “is not here to encourage your pride, 
or fruſtrate my wiſhes.” —She icreamed, and 
tainted. 
„ Damnable villain Y”?. exclaimed Alfred:. 
« know thou art miſtaken :—for you now bg 
hold him ready to protect the honour of is houſe, 
by cruſhing to the earth that wretch who dare 
ſeduce his ſiſter.“ 

While he uttered theſe words, Matilda re- 
mained in the arms of one of the count's ſer- 
vants, inſenſible.— Leonard,. who had dreaded 
his maſter's violence of ten per by the piſtols 
he had taken in his pockets, determined to be 
near at the time, to aſſiſt his young lady — he 
accordingly waited with a hackney coach, the 
ſame that ſtood near the count's chariot —He 
immediately ran to the aſſiſtance of Matilda, 
forced her from the footman, and placed ber in 
the vehicle he had hired. 

During this time Count D'Ollifont was 
firuck motionleſs: he could hardly believe him- 
ſelf - awake; but the figure of the enraged 
Frenchman, who had now unmaſked, plainly 
confirmed the truth. 
Al was only,” ſaid he with a Ganley & go- 
ing to conduct vour ſiſter to fir Peter's.“ 
Liar! villain |”. exclaimed Alfred, „thou 
- waſt going to take her to a place where, unpro- 
tected, {he muſt have ſunk beneath thy diabo- 
lical intentions: —nay more,” continued he, in 
a low voice, | ſtrongly ſuſpect thee to be the 
minen, of her father. 1 1 
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He ftarted, ſtood about a minute in a 
thoughtful poſture, and then uttered with a 
curſe, .'s Deſperate cauſes require deſperate 
remedies! - pulled a piſtol from his ſide 
pocket, and fired at his adverſary :—9wing to 
his agitaton, the ball paſſed, and Altred re- 
mained unhurt:—but inſtantly he diſcharged 
one at the count, who. fell, and every ſpark of 
lite ſeemed extinguiſhed. —The coachman and 
footman cried their maſter was murdered, and 
inſtantiy ſecured the young foreigner, who 
made no reſiſtance, but ſeemed buried in a re- 


verie; till the magician, whom he had noticed 


in the rooms, came up. | |; 
{© I ſee,” ſaid he, © there has been bloody 
work here but pum{hment has fallen on the 
right perſon.” —He unmaſked, and diſcovered 

the features of Mr. Milverne. | 
The men ſtill kept their hold of Alfred: bu 

no crowd had aſſembled, as they were ſome 
diſtance from the doors, and in a private ſtreet. 
Mr. Miiverne took the part of his friend, 
ſoon diſengaged him from: confinement, and 
with the aſſiſtance of Leonard, who had by 
this time made himſelf known, forced. him to 
the coach.——They promiſed the man a large 
reward, if he would drive as faſt as poſſible 

towards the firſt ſtage to Dover. 

The hories, which had not been out in the 
day, travelled with the utmoſt ſpeed ;—and the 
driver, in hopes of the money, failed not to 


exert his abilities in keeping up their pace, inſo- 


much that he brought them to an inn at Dart- 

ford by. eight in the morning, | | 
During the time of their journey, Matilda 
learat from her brother the whole affair, and 
plainly perceived they mult be plunged into 
| new 
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2 difficulties in conſequence of the count's 
deat | 

Mr. Milverne might be ſuſpected as the cauſe 
of it; and the idea that ſhe ſhould never ſee 
him more, added new pangs to thoſe ſhe already 
experienced. 

Leonard informed them, when they had got 
ſome diſtance from town, that a packet from 
France had been received by -the people of the 
_ where they lodged ; who had neglected 

e it till after his maſter had ſet off to the 
Ades :—he therefore having no place to 
put it under lock and key, determined to bring 
it in his pocket. 

This was a fortunate circumſtance, as the 
direction confirmed it to come from M. Le 
Mercier: on opening it Alfred received the 
money he had wrote for; it gave them ſome 
comfort, as it would ſupport them with econo- 
my for ſome time. But this was of little con- 
ſequence when he conſidered his life muſt be ſa- 
crificed as ſoon as the count's death was made 
known in France | his inteteſt being ſo great at 
court, as to prevent any defence from exif 
the perſon who had deprived him of his exi 
tence. 

. He determined, 8 rather to dic than 
cowardly ſhrink from juſtice, and diſgrace the 
name of a ſoldier. 1 related th his ſiſter his 
reſolution; but ſhe conjured him not to riſk his 

life, from a punctilio of honour. 
ou are engaged in a juſt cauſe,” conti- 
nued Matilda, and need not be aſhamed of 
your conduct being known to the world.“ She 
uſed many other arguments, and aſked him, 
« To whom the was to look for protection, 
when he was no more.“ 

c Tos 
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„To God,” he exclaimed ; “ for amo 
mankind all honour is loſt.— I am ſick of the 
world, Matilda, —and care not how ſoon I 
leave it.. Surely,” ſaid.ſne, that forti- 
tude, courage, and patience, which were the 
leading traits in your character, and which uſed 
to charm our departed mother, are vaniſhed : 
—have you no, deſire to ſee Graſville Abbey?“ 
— The name ſtruck him to the heart. Who 
can tell but it is ordained for pou to unravel that 
myſtery which has ſo long hung over our fa- 
mily, and been the ruin of our houſe?—But 
heaven forbid, Alfred, that. I ſhould perſuade 
you to act contrary to that honour which for 
ears has been the boaſt of our forefathers ;— 
if, therefore, you. reſolve to make yourſelf 
known in France, I will cheerfully enter a con- 
vent, and take leave of a world in which I have 
little happineſs to expect.“ Here ſhe ſighed 
deeply ; her heart reminded her that the image 
of Mr. Milverne would often intrude amid thoſe 
religious duties ſhe would, then be bound to 
perform. i -: "Op SET 

| Alfred continued filent :—his curioſity to ſee 
the reſidence of his anceſtors, the hopes of 
finding ſome clue to the myſtic diſappearance 
of his father, —urged him to adopt the plans 


his ſiſter had propoſed ; but his honour, —his 


character as an officer and a man, forbade him. 
Every mile he found himſelf farther. from 
London, his perplexity increaſed ; nor was his 
determination by any means fixed, when the 
coach drove up to the principal inn at Dartford. 
Alfred handſomely rewarded the man, deſired 
him to ſay nothing concerning the buſineſs he 
had been witneſs to, but give feigned anſwers 
to thoſe who ſhould wonder at ſeeing a hack ſo 
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far from London..—The coachman promiſet 
faithfully to obey his orders. —They- each took 
ſome refreſhment, hired poſt horſes and ſet off 
again in lefs than an hour towards Dover. 
Alfred during the journey informed his fiſter 
that his reſolutions were fixed to join his regi- 
ment, and throw himſelf on the mercy of his 
countrymen. * I ſcorn,” ſaid he, to fly 
ignobly from a puniſhment I flatter myſelf 1 
do not juſtly deſerve.” Tr ER. | 17 OO On Ne 
Matilda ſhed a flood of tears, but ae 
acquieſced in his wiſhes, and ſhe ſtrove to think 
no more of Mr. Milverne ;—that was impoſh- 
ble, but yet ſhe conſidered, the ſtrict and awful 
ceremonies of a monaſhc life would, in a courſe 
of time, eraſe thoſe thoughts from her boſom.— 
Alfred in ſome reſpects was in a ſimilar fitua- 
tion; his acquaintance with lady Caroline Al- 
bourne was firſt commenced in the midſt of 
diſſi pation, yet he felt many pangs at the idea of 
loſing her for ever. In his career of folly he had 
perſuaded himſelf that he was no farther inte- 
reſted in the affair, than merely the idea of be- 
ing intimate with a young lady of faſhion, and 
having an opportunity of toaſting a beautiful 
girl ; but he now plainly perceived that he loved 
lady Caroline fo far as to make his life uncom- 
fortable without her. — There was alſo another 
cauſe for uneaſineſs; his debts in London were 
unpaid :—to the name of murderer, the ap- 
pellation of ſwindler muſt be added :—a title 


% 


he in ſome meaſure merited. 
His fence plainly told the ſtate of his mind; 

while his ſiſter ſhed many tears at thoughts of 

their preſent misfortunes, and at the recollecti- 


on of thoſe happy hours ſhe had experienced 
under 
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under the care of maternal tenderneſs, - never, 
never to return. e 8 
Leonard ſhared the ſorrows of them both; 
yet he received ſome little comfort at the 
thoughts of returning to that couritry where 
he had ſpent the chief part of his life. They 
arrived rather late at Dover; Leonard was di- 
rely diſpatched to inquire what time the packet 
would ſail, and brought word back, not till the 
following evening. This intelligence was ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to them; as they might before 
that time be recogniſed, taken into cuſtody, and 
conducted back to London. They were neceſ- 
ſitated however to wait patiently the event; 
but Alfred reflected, with ſome terror, on the 
horrors of a jail, in a ſtrange country, and 
under the laws he was equally a ſtranger to. 
Under theſe circumſtances, they remained 
at the inn as private as poſſible. | 
About two hours before they intended to ſail, 
a man arrived poſt from London; he aſked if 
any travellers were in that houſe, who intend- 
ed going to France, and was anſwered in the 1 
affirmative. Leonard, who by chance over- "i 
heard the converſation, ran to his maſter, and a 
informed him of the affair; each conjectured 
it to he an officer of juſtice, and Alfred waited 
with tortitude and compoſure the event; when 
they were agreeably ſurpriſed, by ſeeing the inn- 
keeper introduce Mr. Milverne's valet. 
He delivered a letter, the firſt ſentence of 
which contained the following words: 
Count D' Ollifont is not yet dead.“ — 
„ Thanks be to heaven!“ exclaimed Alfred, 
and communicated the agreeable intelligence to 
his ſiſter. 


— 06: Mr. 


Ll 
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Mr. Milverne informed him, that he was 
kept in cuſtody till late in the morning, when 
he procured bail; being then taken before a 
magiſtrate, he explained the whole affair, and 
was honorably cleared —He further informed 
him that the count's indiſpoſition was very un- 
certain, and adviſed him by no means to remain 
in England, or make himſelf known in France, 
as count D'Ollifont had many friends in that 
countty, who, immediately as they knew of 
the event, would, through particular intereſt - 
at court, place him in the Baſtile for life, even 
if the former ſhould recover of his wound. 
In the latter part of the letter he mentioned 
Matilda with the utmoſt tenderneſs, pitied her 
ſituation, and entreated Alfred by no means to 
run hazards, through falſe notions of honour, 
and leave his ſiſter deſtitute of protection. — He 
concluded with ſaying, he thought they had 
better paſs over as quick as poſſible to Italy, but 
requeſted he would ſend word what part they 
reſolved to viſit, as he himſelf hoped to join 
them in a few. weeks. 

Alfred wrote an anſwer, expreſſing his gra- 
titude for the gentlemanlike and friendly treat- 
ment he had received; informed him that he 
had at, firſt reſolved to throw himſelf on the 
laws of his. country, although he knew them 
to be ſevere where a courtier cr man of intereſt 
was concerned ;—but that his letter had entirely 
altered his reſolutions, and that-he now intended 
to travel as faſt and privately as poſſible 
towards Italy :—that the hope of ſeeing him 
there, and making proper apologies for the 
ſtrange behaviour he had been guilty of towards 
him, would in a great meaſure alleviate the 
diſagrceable manner of bis journey, He con- 

| : cluded 
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i thanks for lis kind: ls: 


quiries, and the equal pleaſure ſhe would enjoy 
with himſelf, on ſeeing Mr. Milverne in a ſhort 
interval of time. 
This letter was given to the valet, and he ſet 
off immediately.— The veſſel ſet fail a ſhort 
time after, and Leonard informed his maſter, 
while they were croſſing the channel, that he 


had learned from Mr. Milverne's ſervant, that 


the anonymous letter he had received was ſent 
by that gentleman ;—for that he, the valet, was 
employed by his maſter to draw the plan of 


proceedings from the count's confidential ſer- 


vant, whom he contrived to intoxicate with li- 
quor, and then communicated to Mr. Milverne 
the intelligence he had received. 


Alfred was vexed that Leonard did not PE 


him of this circumſtance ſooner, that he might 
have returned the money he received, and ac- 


knowledge the obligation. 
Matilda was ſtill more attached to him: ſhe 
was happy in the change of ſentiments which his 
letter had cauſed in her brother, and looked 
forward with a conſiderable degree of pleaſure 


for the time when he ſhould join them abroad. 


After a pleaſant yoyage of a few hours, they 
found themſelves lane in their native countr 
—but in a far different ſituation from that they 
were in when they left it :—then they were 
honoured and reſpeCted by all, and afraid of 
meeting no one:—now they were under mis- 
fortunes and concealment, ſhrinking from the 
eyes of every beholder, hike wretched outcaſts 


of ſociety, and terrified at being obſerved by 
every individual. 


Ga CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


ADVENTURES. 


« Oh, Peace] thou ſource and ſoul of ſacial life, 
Beneath whoſe calm-inſpiring influencs 
Science her views enlarges, Art refines, 
And fuelling Commerce opens all her ports; 
Bleſt be the man divine who gives us thee 
T HomsON. 


ILLE 


Wan men of honour, whoſe principles 
and diſpoſitions are naturally juſt, fall under 
misfortunes, and experience adverſity and diſap- 
pointment, their feelings ſuffer a far greater 
ſhock than can be felt by thoſe who, from child- 
hood, have been. plunged in irregularities, and 
are well practiſed in the arts of meanneſs and 
. 27 | 
| The ſting of remorſe ſeldom laſts longer than 
that puniſhment which they bring upon them- 
felves through' perpetual indiſcretion and delibe- 
rate ſchemes of villainy ;—while the man who 
has been merely led away by example or youth- 
ful follies, receives with redoubled force that 
blow which ſtabs at once his character and repu- 
tation. Nor can he, though the clouds of 
deſpair, which encompaſſed him, may be ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſunſhine of proſperity, think of 
diſagreeable events at a former part of life, but 
with anguiſh and diſtreſs. 3 

Of the numberleſs griefs and afflictions to 
which human nature is ſubject, poverty is held 
up 
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up as one of a conſiderable magnitude; it gene- 
rally procures contempt and ill- treatment from 
the haughty ſons of wealth; and the opinion of 
the world in general is by no means favourable to 
thoſe who are not poſſeſſors of riches and afflu- 
ence. Theſe miſtaken and ſhameful ideas are 
almoſt too predominant in every country; and 
the child of miſery receives great addition to 
his woes by the ſneers and ſcandal of his neigh- 
bours. Equality, though a word of terror to 
the great, if taken in its true meaning, implies 
fentiments of the moſt noble and generous kind; 
inſtead of pulling down laws, and levelling the 
| whole claſs of mankind, it would confirm unity, 
peace, and good order, A, 

The rod of oppreflion too often falls upon that 
man who is unable, through misfortunes or pe- 
culiar circumſtances, to raiſe himſelf againſt the 
weightz but, cruſhed by his power, he finks 
deneath the force of injuſtice, and is loft to 


his God, his family, and himſelf; whereas, 
in the time of his ſorrows, had he received 


comfort, ſuccour, or aſſiſtance, he might have 


continued to have proved a valuable member of 


Alfred Maſerini meditated with painful i deas 


on thoſe diſtreſſes, which had happened, through 
his own miſconduct, during the time they had 


been in England. He not only beheld himſelf - 


ſurrounded with difficulties, but his ſiſter, who 
was innocent of the cauſe, equally involved, 
through his errors and vices. Young, beauti- 


ful, and accompliſhed, ſhe was but ill calculated 


to undergo the hardſhips of life; yet ſhe ſub- 
mitted to them with reſignation, and could even 
teach patience. to him who had brought her to 
the preſent diſquietude. This would cut him to 
; G 3 the 


* * = 5 


would often ſtart from his eye, in defiance of the 
many efforts he made to conceal it. | 
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the ſoul; and the ſcalding tear of repentange 


He was impetuous, proud, and courageous 
in his diſpoſition; yet, in feelings he was a wo- 
man: nor was his pride of that nature to make 
him overlook affliction, although concealed in, a 
hut of poverty and miſery. But he laid too 
great a ftreſs on the punctilios of honour and 


. high birth; he valued the name he bore, with 


ſuch ardour as to make him reſent the leaſt affront 


offered in the family to which it belonged, 


Their arrival at Calais was attended with diſ- 


| agreeable and degrading circumſtances, on ac- 


count of their giving in their names, which were 
feigned ones, and the review of their baggage, 
which conſiſted of clothes and a few articles 
which Matilda had received from Mr. Milverne's | 


valet; that. gentleman having procured from. fir 
Peter's what little goods ſhe ſet a value on, and 


deſired his ſervant to deliver them at Dover. 
Their travelling through France was in every 


. reſpect extremely uncomfortable, and the difficul- 


ties they met with in conſequence of their en- 
deavouring to conceal themſelves from vulgar 
curioſity, extremely diſtreſſing. 1 

They had nearly arrived at the Alps, when 
they halted for the night at a ſmall inn. The ac- 
commodation was very indifferent, and they were 
given to uncerſtand by the hoſteſs that ſome 
Engliſh perſons of diſtinction were then in the 
houſe, who took up the beſt rooms. They were 
therefore neceſſitated to put up with the inconve- 
nience, and, after a ſcanty meal, retired to poor 
and deſolate apartments. Both Alfred and Ma- 


tilda, with Leonard, had, the laſt day's journey, 


rode on horſes which the former purchaſed of a 
* 5 ſmuggle! 
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ſmuggler at a low price, conſidering that it would 
be the cheapeſt and moſt ſecret way of travelling. 
Leonard ſaw the cattle ſafely placed in a barn 
ſome diſtance from the houſe ; the ſtables being 


occupied by the horſes and ſervants of the per- 


ſons whom the landlady had mentioned: he then 
laid himſelf down on a ſmall bed in one corner 
of the building. 
Leonard had not been aſleep above two hours, 
before he was awakened by a glare of light which 
darted right on his eyes through an opening on 
one ſide of the barn. He immediately ſtarted 
up, and looked out at the door, and perceived 
that the inn was in flames. He hurried on his 
clothes, and ran as faſt as poſſible to the ſpot, in 
order to aſſiſt his maſter and young lady. By 
the time he got there, one part of the houſe was 
entirely burnt down, and the reatainder ſur- 


rounded with flames: he was happy however ko 


fee his maſter and Matilda ſafe; and the former 
delivered to him the trunks, which he took care 
to place in ſecurity. ' 

A number of peaſants were aſſembled: round, 
and each ſeemed to bewail the ſituation of a 
young lady and her father, who ſlept in thoſe 
rooms which were on fire; but no one dared to 
go to' their aſſiſtance, as the whole fabric was 
expected to fall in a few minutes. Nor was the 
general conjectures wrong, for in a very little time 


the front gave way, and fell; which diſcovered 


the internal part of the two rooms. They could 
ſee nothing of the gentleman; it was therefore 
ſuppoſed that he was ſuffocated, and had fallen 
among the ruins at the back part; but the eyes 
of the ſpectators experienced a moſt horrid ſight 
in the other apartment: a young lady was ſtand- 

ing in the middle of the l The agony 
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ſuch a ſituation muſt inſpire, had made her in- 
ſenſible; her hands were claſped together, and 
her eyes lifted towards heaven. The people 
cried out to give her aſſiſtance; but none dared 
ery the experiment, till Alfred, touched with 
_ compaſſion for the unfortunate female, ſprang 
forward with a ladder, and placed it againſt the 
part of the building which was yet ſtanding : 
he had aſcended above half way, when the part 
| where the ladder reſted againſt broke from his 
weight; but he had roſe far enough to perceive, 
to his aſtoniſhment, that it was lady Caroline 
Albourne. | 

At this fight, Alfred forgot all danger, and 
reſolved to die or fave her; he accordingly, when 
he found the ſteps fall from under him, claſped 
a poſt which ſupported the ſtory, and with an 
amazing agility ſprang on the tottering floor of 
the room. He took her in his arms, but found 
no ladder ſet for his deſcent ; the people were 
afraid to come near, on account of the falling 
in of the building, which would bury them in 
the ruins. He called to them; but his cries 
were vain; till Leonard, who was returning 
from conducting Matilda to a houſe a little diſ- 
tance from the ſpot, ſeeing his maſter in ſuch 
a ſituation, ran for the ladder; but it was too 
late, for Alfred felt the place on which he ſtood, 
muſt ſink with them, before he could get to the 
ground by that method: he therefore, with re- 
markable intrepidity, jumped from the part with 
lady Caroline in his arms, and fell on a feather 
bed which by chance had been thrown out at 
the beginning of the fire. 3 

They were immediately dragged ſome diſtance 
off, and in one minute after, the whole fabric 
fell to the ground. 155 The 
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The ſituation of the unfortunate lady Caro- 
line may be better imagined than deſcribed; 
for even when ſhe * e from the 

inſenſibility which the thoughts of her danger 
had cauſed, it was but to experience new 
miſery. Her father, without doubt, was bu- 
ried in the ruins; ſhe had net yet ſeen her de- 
liverer, nor knew of the heroic courage that 
had been exerted in her behalf; for, from the 
moment the front of her chamber fell, ſhe ſaw 
nor heard no more till her recovery in the 
houſe to which the had been conveyed, —She 
was now attended by ſeveral perſons, and her 
own woman ſervant, who had flept in the 
back room, and leapt from the window at 
the firſt alarm.—At this period, while all 
were bewailing the loſs of lord Albourne, he 
entered the room, ſupported by two ſervants, 
Lady Caroline fainted, and afterwards fell into 
hyfterics, occaſioned by the joy of ſeeing her 
father, whom ſhe conſidered as no more. He 
embraced her, and ſhed tears of paternal ten- 
derneſs for the ſafety of his child. = 
His lordſhip, when awaked by the alarm of 
fire, knew it would be ſome time before he 
could enter his daughter's chamber, as ſhe 
always bolted her door on the inſide; and that 
the fright which ſo ſudden an information 
might give her, would moſt likely prevent her 
from opening it at all; he therefore conſidered 
it would be beſt to get out at the back part as 
ſoon as poffible, and fly to her aſſiſtance in the 
front.—W ith this idea, he attempted to deſcend 
the ſtair-caſe, but found it in flames :—this 
ſight drove him' diſtracted.— Without waiting 
for help, he jumped from the window, and 
was ſo hurt by the fall, that he lay inſenſible 
Wy for 
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for ſome time; when one of his ſervants found 
him in that ſituation, and conducted him to 
the houſe which was occupied by the other 
ſufferers. . 

Alfred Maſerini, his ſiſter, and Leonard, 
were in another apartment; they neither of 
them judged it expedient to appear before lord 
Albourne, Eis daughter, or any of the ſervants, 
for fear a ſudden exclamation of their name 
ſhould diſcover them to thoſe who were about. 
T ney reſolved, therefore, to remain private 
till morning, and then have an interview with 
his lordſhip. The fire being partly extin- 
guiſhed, the people diſperſed, and quict was in 
ſome meaſure reſtored. 

At breakfaſt his lordſhip. inquired in what 
manner his daughter, eſcaped death. They 
were both informed of the circumſtances rela- 
tive to the behaviour of the young gentleman 
who had ſo vahantly undertaken to reſcue her; 
and heard not the repeated praiſes of the ruſtics 
unconcerned. Lord Albourne's heart, as well 
as his daughter's, overflowed with, gratitude, 
and- they both requeſted to ſee him as ſoon as 
poſſible, The woman, of the houſe ſaid ſhe 
would call him directly, for that he had deſired 
to be alone the; remainder of the night, She 
left hex nqble gueſts, and repaired ta the room 
were Alfred ſlept. Having knocked ſeveral 
times without receiving any anſwer, ſhe opened 
the door, and, to her aſtoniſhment, found it 
empty. She immediately entered the. chamber 
of his ſiſter, and ſaw that was alſo deſerted. 
The ſtzbles and loft where Leonard flept, were 
alſo ſearched ; but neither cattle nor man could 
be. teen. é | 1 
| In. 
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In Alfred's deſerted apartment, they obſerved 
a note which lay on the table; it was directed 
to lord Albourne: he received it, and the in- 
telligence that the writer could no-where be 
found. His lordſhip read the following words: 


&© To LORD ALBOURNE. 
© MY LORD, TD. 


IF your lordſhip's curioſity ſhould lead 
ou to know the name of that man who ſaved 
your daughter from the flames, it may be ſatis- 
tied by peruſing theſe lines: the only return 
you can make him, 1s to keep it a ſecret; an 
unfortunate circumſtance having occurred, 
that renders a decampment (both mean and 
daſtardly) neceſſary ; the manner of which is 
totally inconſiſtent with. the character and 
equally againſt the.inclinations of, 


« ALFRED MASERINI.”* 


If lord Albourne was aſtoniſhed at the elope- 
ment of lady Caroline's preſerver, he was, if 
poſſible, far more ſurpriſed at the contents of 
this note; and although he felt the ſame obli- 

ation to him as to any other individual, yet 
he would rather have had lady Caroline's life 
ſaved. by any other perſon. He concluded Al- 
fred was in debt, and was therefore obliged to 
keep concealed. Lord Albourne was a noble- 
man of the niceſt: honour, and moſt generous 
ſentiments; he could not therefore conſider 
bimſelf happy in being obliged to a man whoſe 
ill qualities he had only known, and, as a 
ſtranger to his real character, deteſted his pi in- 
ciples. 
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ciples. He ſtrictly obſerved what was menti- 
oned in the note, and made an excuſe for the 
gentleman's ſudden departure. | 

In private he acquainted his daughter with 
the truth. She ſhed tears: his lordſhip ſtarted : 
+ I hope Caroline,“ ſaid he with ſome warmth, 
you encourage not a partiality for a man to 
whom 1 have many times declared a total 
diſlike.” TY 

«© Your lordſhip, ſurely, cannot blame theſe 
few marks of ſenſibility for one who has ſaved 
my life, and by that, 1 flatter myſelf, deſerves 
your gratitude as well as your daughter's? 

„My "moſt ſincere gratitude he certairly 
deſerves,” replied his lordſhip : “ but yet I 
would rather he ſhould have any recompenſe 
in the world than the affections of my child. 
You well know, Caroline, pride was never a 
leading trait in my character: I have never 
attempted to bias your inclinations reſpecting 
the choice of a huſband, although you have 
had many noble offers. I therefore think 1 
may reaſonably require your compliance in one 
point, which is, never to marry a gameſter: 


of this deſcription Mr. Maſerini is known to 


+ be; and by that title | never could own him a 
ſon- in-l w.“. | 
Lady Caroline ſighed; her underſtanding 
told her his lordſhip's arguments were juſt; 
but her heart inſormed her ſhe muſt ſuffer in 
the acquieſcence to them. » 
Lord Albourne remained near fix weeks at 
that place, till he was quite recovered, and 
then- purſucd his journey low towards Italy. 


_ CHAP. 


- 


* 


wife of a diſſipated man of 8 
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[ 
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SHA . 


| Loxp Albourne had obſerved, from the 


firſt evening of his daughter's introduction at 
Sir Peter Peviquil's, a growing partiality on 
her ſide towards the young Frenchman; and 
particular aſſiduities in his manner, which 


ſeemed calculated to gain the affections of any 
young lady to whom they were addreſſed. 


His lordſhip, when thoroughly convinced 
theſe conjectures were well founded, deter- 
mined to inquire more cloſely into the character 


and principles of his new acquaintance: he 


had received hints from ſeveral perſons, that 
he was a man of no fortune; but wealth was 
the leaſt object of lord Albourne's conſideration ; 
his own income was affluent and noble, having, 
as an only ſon, inherited the whole. eſtate and 
title of his father: he therefore wiſely con- 
ceived that his child might find more ſubſtan- 
tial happineſs in a good man, though with 
only a fmall patrimony, than by receiving a 
higher name and additional luxuries, as the 


Under theſe ideas his lordſhip ſcrutiniſed the 


. 


conduct of Alfred Maſerini. He heeded not 


the envious tongue of calumny, but determined 
to be himſelf a ſpectator of thoſe vices that 
ſhould render him unfit for an alhance with 
lady Caroline. But he found the general voice 


to be too true, and more than once ſaw him 


ſeated among notorious ſharpers at a gaming- 
table. Diſguſted at the fight, he--reſolved 
| 3 never 
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never to admit him in his family. Having 
informed his daughter of the roſolution he had 
taken, he could. perceive, . by. the manner of 
her receiving the declaration, that Love had 
on 
« - Her boſom ſeiz' d: ſhame void of guilt, 
The charming bluſh: of innocence, efteem, 
And admiration of her lover's flame, 
By modeſty exalted ; even a ſenſe | 
Of ſelf-approving beauty ſtole acroſs... 
Her buſy thought.” 2 


TT HOMSON; 


Lord. Albourne was now ſerioufly alarmed, 
and reſolved on a ſudden ſcheme, to break off 
at once the connection. 

He had received advice to travel, on account 
of his health, which had been in a declinin 
ſtate for ſome months. He conſidered this as a 
good opportunity to comply with the wiſhes of 
his friends; and by taking lady Caroline with 
him, the novelties of other countries, diſtance, 
and ſeparation, might break an acquaintance 
which threatened her happineſs for ever. 
Nie accordingly ordered the ſervants to den 
their youn 40 „ whenever Mr. Maſerini 
ſhould call that day; and then gave imme- 
diate directions for a long journey, which he 
intended to take. the next morning, having 
buſineſs of importance to tranſact in the coun- 
try. | | 
| Eads Caroline was aſtoniſhed, when ſhe 

was requeſted by her father to accompany him, 
and prepare her wardrobe in as little time as 
poſſible. BE 


& Your 
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e, Your lordflup, I ſuppoſe, means to make 
no great ſtay: conſequently, I ſhall have little 
occaſion for many dreſſes. | 5 

« If I find, Caroline?” returned lord Al- 
bourne, „that the air agrees with me, I may 
perhaps remain there ſome weeks, if not 
months; and, in that caſe, ſhall without doubt 
with for your company. You had, therefore, 
better 1 the chief part of your clothes to be 
packed up: even your writing and drawing 
implements I would adviſe you. to take with 

ou.“ - | 5 | 
. The young lady was ſtill more ſurpriſed and 
vexed at the ſtay her father intended to make; 
but even with not to go wich him, was, in 
her ideas, cruelty to a parent who had always 
been ſo tenderly attached to her. 

The next day they took leave of London. 
Lady Caroline did not mention the circumſtanoe 
of ſeeing Alfred at the turnpike-gate. At 
a late hour in the evening they entered Dover, 
and flept there that night. During ſupper, 
his lordſhip opened his mind to his daughter 
acquainted her with his motives for ſo ſuddealy 
leaving town, and his intentions of tyavelli 
through France and Italy, as he hoped chan 
of climate would both benefit his health and 
drive from her mind a man unworthy of her 
eſteem. : 

„ou might, my dear Caroline,“ con- 
cluded his lordſhip,. + have had reaſon to re- 
proach me, had. I liſtened to the tales of 
others; but J had the evidence. of my own 
ſenſes, and therefore could not be miſtaken, in 
ablerving Mr. Maſerini to be a perſon who 
would in a courſe of time bring his wife to 
wretchedneſs,” ? 


Lady 
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Lady Caroline made no anſwer: but her 
looks ſhowed ſhe thought her father's pro- 
ceedings right, although they were entirely 
againſt her own inclinations. The next morn- 
ing they croſſed over to Calais, and travelled 
flowly towards the Alps, when they ſtopped at 
that inn where our young adventurers ar- 
rived a few hours after. 

It was not a wonder that lord Albourne 
ſhould be chagrined at the note he received; 
when it informed him that the very man who had 
given him ſo much uneaſineſs, and on whoſe 
account he left England, had in a few days' 
time overtaken them, and, by a noble act of 
courage and generoſity, bound himſelf by the 
ſtrongeſt ties, to the gratitude of both his 
daughter and himſelf. | 1470 
His lordſhip, however, was ſoon convinced 
that his ſuppoſition on the cauſe of Alfred's 
departure was ill founded; but his knowledge 
of the actual reaſon of it ſerved, if poſſible, 
to hurt him more than ever in that nobleman's 
opinion. Ke 

It will be now neceſſary to acquaint the 
reader with thoſe circumſtances that occaſioned 
the young travellers” precipitate elopement from 
the inn | GE 
Leonard was a ſecond time going to retire 
to his bed, which was no better than a heap 
of ſtraw placed by the ſide of his horſes, when 
a large paper, ſtuck on the door of the ſtable, 
met his eye. Fatigued as he was, cunoſity 
prompted him to hold up the lanthorn whith 
he had in his hand, in order to read the con- 
tents; when, to his aſtoniſhment and horror, 
he perceived it to be an order for apprehending 
Alfred Maferini, as a deſerter from his regi- 
x 5 a ment, 
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ment, and a large reward to be given to any 
one who could produce him. us 
Aſtoniſhed and alarmed at this intelligence, 
he ſtood ſome moments- motionleſs. Having 
in ſome degree recovered, he ran back to the 
houſe; fortunately, the entrance was not faſ- 


tened, and he arrived, without difficulty, at 


his maſter's chamber. He knocked, and Al- 
fred anſwered, Leonard begged to be ad- 
mitted. No ſooner had he entered the room, 
than he informed him of the advertiſement 
which he had ſeen, and entreated his maſter 
do ſet off again immediately. I am perfectly 
well acquainted, ſir, with a way acroſs the 
Alps, and will be bound to conduct you ſafe 
into Italy?“ 8 e 
This information was the moſt ſevere trial 
Alfred had ever yet experienced; he now ſaw 
his character and honour ruined, his name 
branded as that of a coward, and even pub- 
licly expoſed as a villain, by a reward to be 
E for his perſon. Leonard,“ ſaid, he 
alf frantic, take care of my ſiſter, and I 
will this moment fly and deliver myſelf up to 
my country: then i will explain my motives 
for my preſent behaviour, and die in a manner 
that ſhall not diſgrace my family.“ 6 
„Alas, fir,” anſwered Leonard, conſi- 
der my young lady. I am @ poor man, and 
little able to afford her that protection you 
requeſt : not but that I would die in her de- 
fence; yet I am afraid my exertions in her 
behalf would be only looked on with con- 
tempt.” | RY} 
Alfred was tortured with-contending paſſions; 
—one moment, his honour made him reſolve 


to give himſelf up a victim to the ſentence of 
. e a deſerter; 


\ 
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a deſerter; but then, his ſiſter in the power of 
count D'Ollifont, (who might recover) pre- 
ſented herſelf to his fancy; nor was the 
idea of lady Caroline abſent from his mind. 
A hope, a diſtant hope, ſeemed to inſpire him 
with a wifh to fly once more ignobly from 
purſuit, and try his fortune in that part where 
his parents had experienced the moſt poignant: 
diſtreſſes. | 
Leonard was overjoyed at this reſolution, 
and directly crept down ſtairs to the ſtable in 
order to prepare the horſes; and Alfred pro- 
miſed to follow in a little time. Having 
knocked at the door of his ſiſter's apartment, 
he requeſted in a low voice that ſhe would riſe 
immediately, dreſs herſelf, take every thin 
out of the room that belonged to her, A 
come to his chamber. e DOTY 
Matilda was aſtoniſhed ; but it was not a 
time for inquiries ; ſhe accordingly did as he 
deſired, as ſoon as poſhble. In the mean 
time, he wrote with a pencil thoſe few lines 
that were delivered to lord Albourne. Being 
joined by his ſiſter, he took their trunk, and 
led her to the ſtable; when being placed on 
her horſe, they departed with as much expedi- 
tion as the Abele of the morning would 
permit. | FRY 
There was not a doubt but that an order 
from France for Alfred's return to his regiment, 
| at a very ſhort notice, had been ſent a few 
hours after he left his lodgings ; but {till to ad- 
vertiſe him as a deſerter, was a method equally 
ſtrange and uncommon.—ln ſhort, count 
D'Ollifont's interference ſeemed to appear in 
the affair; and they greatly ſuſpected that it 
was through his friends, ſome of whom were 
| ſuperior 
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ſuperior officers, and athers in great favour at 
court, that ſuch cruel proceedings were oec- 
Caſioned. e F 2 I 
Alfred remained in a deep: reverie;; and 
it was from Leonard that his ſiſter learnt the 
reaſon for ſo fudden and unaccountable a flight. 
They were ſome miles from the houſe by day- 
light, and halted at a ſmall cottage for ſome 
retreſhment, before they began their journey 
on the Alps. — They had here, fortunately, an 
opportunity of changing the three horſes far 
two mules, and. a kind of carriage which 
would be more convenient and fate for Matilda 
fo travel in; and alſo prevent remarks, which 
the ſight of other animals might have occaſi- 
oned among the peaſants. | 
ln about an hour, they again ſet off, and 
Leonard acted as driver the chief part of the 
way. - oy * * i 
Nothing particular occurred during their 
journey acroſs the Alps, which was extremely 
difficult and tedious, except a viſible alteration 
in Alfred's health for the worſe, and a ſettled 
deep melancholy in his ſiſter, which threatened 
a total decline in her conſtitution. Leonard 
in vain ſtrove to point out to them the beauties 
of the country, and the romantic ſcenery 
which ſurrounded them; their own misfortunes 
engroſſed every idea; and the cloud of miſery, 
which had ſo long been gathering over their 
heads, ſeemed now ready to burſt with full 
torce and horror.— Their arrival in Italy was 
productive of little joy or comfort, as they had 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſame papers had 
been publiſhed through that country. They 
ſecreted themſelves as well as poſſible, at every 
place where they ſtopped, uſing the nicaſt 
- ? economy, 
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economy for fear of exhauſting their little ſtore ; 
which, although. it might laſt them a conſide- 
rable time with frugality—yet, with extrava- 
gance, could be but of ſhort duration. 
Alfred had reſolved in his own mind, from 
their farſt ſetting off from Dover, to viſit Graſ- 
ville Abbey ;-—he now confidered it would be a 
place of great ſervice in point of ſecreting them 
from their enemies, as there was little doubt 
but ſuperſtition had kept it entirely free from 
inhabitants or curious viſitors. —But theſe in- 
tentions he determined to keep from the know- 
[ledge of Matilda; for he well knew the idea 
af. reſiding there would add greatly to thoſe 
2 — ſhe already experienced: and- the 
circumſtances of the Jight in the weſt tower, 
the noiſe. which was heard by their father, — 
and his remarkable. diſappearance, were fub- 
jects which his ſiſter dwelt on with horror, 
whenever ſhe read the manuſcript of her aunt. 
 — But be hoped to perſuade her to remain there 
for ſome little time, and then conſidered that 
ſhe would ſoon become comfortable in it, even 
as a place of abode. ao pied ly 
Leonard well knew the roads that led to the 
Abbey, as he had often ſeen it when young, 
and could well remember the hoſpitality and 
goodneſs of the old count Maſerini. To him 
Alfred privately cenveyed his intentions, and 
requeſted him to bring them to the manſion on 
-& ſudden, and unknown to Matilda. The 
man ſeemed hurt on account of his young 
lady, and begged leave to remind him that it 
would be cruel to diſtreſs her, when the needed 
no more occaſions for terror, or alarm. 
II thank. you for the caution,” returned 
Alfred coolly :** „but am not yet fo great 
"te 5.03 | | 0 a villain, 
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a villain, as to behave in the manner you 
ſuppoſe.” . | 
Leonard looked eonfuſed ;; his maſter con- 
tinued— | | 2 1 

I éwill not even propoſe a favourable argu- 
ment to keep her there againſt her own incli- 
nation. But you muſt agree that if Matilda 
could diveſt herſelf . of idle terrors, and ac 
quieſce in the plan, it would in every reſpect 
be particularly fortunate, both in preſerving 
our little property, and concealing us from the 

eye of malice or contempt.” - a 5 
With theſe intentions they rode ſome leagues 
each day, and on the fifth morning from their 
firſt entering Italy, found themſelves within ſix 
hours' travelling of Graſville Abbey. The 
clouds ſeemed to indicate an approaching 
ſtorm; rain fell in large: drops, and 2 
claps of thunder were heard at a diſtance. 
Matilda was alarmed, and begged they might 
alight at ſome place where they might find 
ſhelter till the tempeſt ſhould in ſome degree 
abate.—In vain they looked round for a cot- 
tage or hovel to anſwer their purpoſe ;-no ſuch 
place could be ſeen ; when their attention was 
called off by the ſight of a young girl, ſeem- 
ingly about ſixteen —Her hands were claſped, 
and her eyes lifted toward heayen.——Her ap- 
pearance ſhowed both terror and. diſtreſs. 
Leonard drove to the ſpot where ſhe ſtood, 
and Alfred offered the ſhelter of their vehicle, 
which the accepted with joy; and by her 
thanks for their kindneſs, they perceived ſhe 
was a native of France. . Matilda inquired- to 
what part ſhe was going..—She anſwered witty 
an unaffected mplicit „ Any where.“ 
They were both aſtoniſhed at the reply, but 
W reſtrained 
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r6ftrained their 'curiofity and defired Leonafd 
to drive on. 5 , 5 
The ſtorm had now blown over, though 
the clouds were ſtill gloomy and unſettled; 
but the latter part of the day they again joined, 
and ſeemed to foretell another war of elements. 
Vivid flaſhes of white lightning darted on 
the ground, and loud claps of thunder (which 
was now much nearer) burſt over their heads. 
Matilda declared ſhe' would rather put up 
with any ſituation, than travel while it laſted ; 
and Agnes (which was the name of the young 
irl) was extremely terrified. At that moment 
they perceived the turrets of Graſville Abbe) 
riſe above the trees which ſurrounded it. Al- 
fred ordered Leonatd to drive immediately to 
If, a 
Matilda ſhuddered, yet was aſhamed to 
confeſs her fears. It was now nearly dark, 
and they entered a grove of ancient cedars, 
that led to the front gate. The lightning was 
horrid, and the thunder ſeemed to ſhake eveñ 
the centre of the earth; both Agnes and Ma- 
tilda were yy inſenſible, when the carriage 
ſtopped before the Abbey.—One wing ſeemed 
entirely in ruins, but they had no time for obſer- 
vations. Leonard had not quitted the mule he 
rode on two minutes before the animal was 
ſtruck dead at his feet; and each expected the 
ſame fate.— Alfred flew to the gates, and being 
aſſiſted by his ſervant, after ſome efforts, they 
yielded to their ſtrength, and burſt open, being. 
unlocked. 7 
Leonard drove the carriage into the court; 
having puſhed againſt the heavy folding doors 
that led to the internal part, they eaſily opened, 
but with a conſiderable noiſe, that confirmed 
no 
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no one had entered this dreary manſion for many 

years. Agnes and Matilda were carried into 
the hall, and the mules and vehicle put under a 
piazza. 

Leonard having kindled a fire on the pave- 
ment with ſome faggots, by the help of a tinder- 
box which he had in his pocket, the party were 
in ſome meaſure recovered, and looked with 
horror on the gloomy and deſolate appearance of 
the place that gave them ſhelter, 


CHAP. XXIII 


TERROR. 


« Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 

Good things of. day begin to droop and Fa" 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouſe, 
Thou marvell ſi at my words : but hold thee ſtill: 


Things bad began, make ftrong ee by ill.” 
So prey thee 80 with me.” 


 Macsgrn. 


SUPERSTITION (though greatly encou- 
raged by idle converſation and fabulous tales) 
is natural to mankind, and often inbabits the 
breaſts of thoſe whoſe valour and intrepidity in 
other reſpects have been equally known and ex- 
perienced. _ | ; 
It produces terrors, of all others, the moſt to 

be dreaded and ſtrove againit for 2 

they 
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not only that part of it which I have already 
paſſed through, but that which runs forward 
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they cannot be entirely overcome, yet, by giv- 
ing the leaſt way to them, life is at once made 
uncomfortable and diſagreeabſe. 
From childhood we are taught to believe in 
the reality of preternatural apparitions, by the 
prattle and ſimple ſtories of thoſe, who, in ge- 
neral, abuſe their care of children, by inſtilling 
into their young minds terrific and horrid ideas, 
As age advances, they are more likely to in- 
creaſe than decline; — and the number of rela- 
tions, ſeemingly authentic, which are conti- 
nually in circulation, ſerve greatly to confirm 
the horrors of imagination. Whether ſuch hiſto- 
ries proceed from the viſionary remorſe of guilty 
conſciences, — from affectation, or the tongue of 
falſchood,—from inſanity, weakneſs, or oppreſ- 
ſion of ſpirits,—from nervous diforders, or . 
romantic thoughts and contrivances, —is equally 
as difficult to be aſcertained, as whether ſome 
of them are not actually true, and the works of 
a Supreme Deity, for wiſe and unknown ends. 
Many men. of great learning and genius have 
differed widely on this point: and though even 
the immortal Addiſon could not poſitively give 
a deciſive opinion on thoſe topics, yet his words 
on the ſubjet will ever be remembered and 
admired, 58 1 
I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul 
againſt theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of 
mind; and that is by ſecuring to myſelf the 


. friendſhip and protection of that Being, who 


diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. He 
ſees at one view the whole thread of my exiſtence, © 


into all. the depths of eternity. When I lay me 
down to {leep, I recommend myſelf to his _ 
. | Ss when 


1 
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when 1 4 I give myſelf up to his Abeba 
Amidſt all the evils that threaten me, I will 
look up to him for help, and queſtion not but 
he will either avert them, or turn them to my 5 
advantage. Though I know neither the time 
nor the manner of the death I am to die, I am 
not at all ſolicitous about it—becauſe I am ſure © 
that he knows them both, and that he will not 
fail to comfort and ſupport me under them *,” 
Graſville Abbey was ſituated near Montferrat 
in Italy, and but alittle diſtance from the Gulph © 
of Genoa; its lofi ofty turrets, on one ſide, com- 
manded a view of Piedment, and the proſpect 
was bounded by the towering and majeſtic ſum- 
mits of the Alps: — the other wing Iooked over 
the perſpective ſcenery of Parma, Placenza, 
Mirandola, and the river Po, while at the 
extremity of the proſpect, in an oblique view, 
Venice might juſt be obſerved. The back * 
front looked over Valentia, Caſal, and Vercelli, 
and terminated in a diſtant ſight of Savoy. 8 ; 
But none of theſe countries could be ſeen but 3 
from the top caſements of the two towers; the 
lower part of the Abbey being entirely ſur- 
rounded by thick - foliage, pines and eypreſs- 
trees, with many ancient cedars. = 
The building was in every reſpect calculated % 
to inſpire awe and ſolemnity, both in the .exter=-  - 
nal and internal appearance. After the death of : 
the count Maſerini, many ſtrange accounts c 
were talked of by the peaſants; and count 
D'Ollifont's ſudden departure from it, at the”, 
funeral of his uncle, ſeemed to confirm es 
reports. that had before been circulated through © * 
the ſurrounding country. From that time it 
was ſhut up, 3 1 8 of the furniture being 
Vor. I. Wh. removed; 
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removed; and no one had been n to enter 
it till ſignor Maſerini, ſon to the late count, 
and father to Alfred and Matilda. His fudden 
and remarkable diſappearance raiſed the horror 
of the place, if poſſible, more than ever; even 
thoſe who had before laughed at the ſuperſtition 
of their neighbours, were extremely alarmed at 


' ſo dreadful and uncommon an occurrence. No 


perſon ever walked beyond the entrance of the 
grove that led to the gates; ; and the only human 
habitation that t6o0d: near it, was a cell which 


contained an old hermit, who had lived there 


ever ſinee the Abbey had been forſaken, and 


ſubſiſted on the charity of the ck mats, þ cot- 


he tr terminen in the hall til tay 
light, when the ſtorm abated, and they began 


ts wiſh for ſome repoſe." Leonard pulled two 


arm chairs, which ſtood in a recefs, towards 


a = fire, and Agnes and Matilda ſtrove to ſteep 


in them; white Alfred and his ſervant laid 


themſelves down on an old bench that ſtood near 
the ſpot. After ſome hours they awoke, and 
found themſelves much refreſhed. Leonard was 
immediately diſpatched to ſee that the gates 


were cloſe in the ſame manner as they were 


| before, to prevent fuſpicion of any one having 
pulled them. 


They then opened their portmanteau, and 
found they had proviſtons for that day: thfs cir- 


cumſtance was extremely fortunate, as they 
could have time to -contrive ſome method of 
replenifhing” their ftore. Leonard had alſo gbt 


victuals for his ſurviving mule. They had now | 


an Opportunity to take a more particular account 
of their ſituation; 5 and: Alf , ſmflingly aſked 


tis 
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his ſiſter, if ſhe had any objection to explore 


with him the apartments by day- light: ſhe 


chearfully conſented; but Agnes was terrified at 
the idea of attending them, and equally afraid 
of remaining in the hall by herſelf, but at laſt re- 
ſolved on the former. OY 8 
The hall was of ancient architecture, but 
extremely noble, though heavy in the deſign. 
It was ſupported by large gothic columns; the ca- 


= 


pitals were chiefly decayed, the ſhafts were com- 


poſed of ſtained marble; and though of a conſide- 
rable __ the diameters were greater than the 


ſtrict rules of that kind of architecture would 
admit. The top opened in a large dome and 


gallery, the walls of -which had exhibited beau- 
tiful paintings, that were. now nearly deſtroyed : 
a large painted ſkylight terminated the height; 
and additional light was received from four 
elevated caſements on different fides of the hall: 
Pilaſters of the fame dimenſions upwards ſtood 
oppoſite the pillars, between each of which 
were niches that held ſtatues larger than life; 
theſe - were in ſome preſervation, as the count 
had them placed there when he. firſt came to 
the eftete. . 
Two large fire- places ſtood at each end, 
which ſeemed to ſhow that hoſpitality and the 
comforts of life had once been enjoyed in this 


dreary and melancholy abode. Ihe pavement 
was of black and white marble, the ſtones of 


which were of a conſiderable ſize. In the front 
ſtood a large pair of heavy folding doors that led 
to the apartments on the eaſt and weſt wings of 
the abbey. Two ſtone ſtair-caſes appeared on 


each ſide, which wound to the chambers above. 


H 2 Alfred 
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Alfred reſolved firſt to examine the lower apart- 
ments, and accordingly opened the folding doors, 
which diſcovered a ſmall paſſage, ſupported by 


Tuſcanpillars; atthe further part of it was a deſcent 


of ſeveral ſteps, which were in many parts broken 


and decayed; at the bottom of them was a pair 


of large iron gates, through which they per- 
ceived the remains of an extenſive and noble 
chapel; this part they ſuppoſed had ftood nearly 
in the ſame ſtate from the firſt foundation of the 
building, as then intended for a place of religi- 
ous worſhip. They re- aſcended the ſteps, and 
diſcovered in the paſſage two large openings, 
which ſeemed to lead to the different ſuites of 
apartments. They firſt entered thoſe of the 
weſt wing. The furniture in the firſt room 
dad been extremely elegant, though antique; it 
was in tolerable preſervation, conſidering the 

number of years it had remained there without 
care; many noble paintings were yet hanging, 
but ſo decayed by damps that it was impoſſible 


to make out the ſubjects. The ſecond room 


was rather larger than the firſt, but in far worle 
condition; the tapeſtry was entirely deſtroyed, 
and both the caſements and ſhutters broke nearly. 

pieces; the columns which ſupported jt, 


| ſeemed alſo rotten and decayed. 


From this apartment they walked through 
many others that were in the fame condition, 
and ſhowed no ſigns of having contamed any 
mortal within them for many years. In the laſt 
room there was a ſtrong door, which they per- 
ceived, by a. window, opened into a court or 
6 JCCͤ²˙³·³˙Ä˙³˙ð¹ẽ“wẽ6— WR, 1 
. Having returned to the hall, they entered the 


apartments of the eaſt wing. They were 


ſmaller 
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tmaller though more in number than thoſe 
they had left; and by the plainnefs of the in- 
ternal part, they ſuppoſed them to have been 
offices for ſervants. At the extent of them was 
a door of the ſame ſize with that they had 
obſerved on the other ſide, and which el 
alſo to the other end of the terrace. 

„„The ſituation of this place,” ſaid Alfred. 
« ſhows that the :babicance left it on a ſudden; 


but yet it is amazing that ſo noble a building, | 


and ſuch elegant furniture, ſhould have been 
left to periſh dy the eee of time and 
neglect. 

« I canhet ſay I ami altos gether ſo aHoniſtied” 
at that,” anſwered Matilde: 4 for'after ſuch 
circumſtances happening in” it, for Heaven's 


ſake who would willingly choofe it for a habi- | 


tation?“ Her brother ſmiled; and having 


90 returned to the hall, they aſcended one 


the-ſtair-caſes, but ſoon perceived that both 
terminated in one landing, The abbey here 


was not divided; the chambers were conſe- 


quently far more intricate: the apartments 
were ſpacious, and had been nobly furniſhed; 
the beds were heavy and antique; but all nearl 
deſtroyed. — They however, after ſome trouble, 
contrived to change one- thing with another, 
till they made up three tolerable beds. Tw O 
of them were in a large chamber, and the 
other cloſely adjoining. They deferred, how- 
ever, finiſhing their ſearch till the next day, 
on account of airing what they were to lie on 
at night. Leonard re 
fire in the hall, and the clothes were placed 
before it immediately, After another repaſt, 
H 3 Matilda 


— 


y made a good 
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Matilda begged Agnes to relate to them thoſe 
occurrences that cauſed her to be expoſed ts 
the fury of fo terrible a ftorm.,—-< Alas! 
Mademoiſelle.” returned Agnes, I ſhould 
even before this have related to you my little 
hiſtory, hag I not been afraid you would have 
condemned my conduct; but at leaſt, contt- 
nued the poor girl, with tears in her eyes, 
«©. you ſhall never have reaſon to reproach me 
with ingratitude for the favours I have received 
Bath Alfred and Matilda deſired her, if the 
relation would bring freſh grief to her me- 


mory, to decline it, as in that caſe they would 


willingly ſuſpend their curioſi y. 
Agnes declared, that, though it might raiſe 


in her mind many ſorrows, yet it would in the 
end give her pleaſure to make them acquainted 


with her little narrative.— The party. having 
ſeated themſelves by the fire, liſtened witli at- 
tention to their artleſs orator. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


« Yet I think 
My tale will mave each W heart to ity”. 
. HoME. 
| Aonss' £ Tux. 
„Mes grandfather and his wife were natives 


of France, ann” reſided near Moulins—His 
. cottage was ſituated in the deep deſcent of a 


beautiful valley, and his nime was La Faril.” 


Alfred here Rn at his ſiſter ; they both 


recollected the name in their aunt's manuſcript, 


where he was ſpoken of in the higheſt terms, 
as one Who preſerved them, at the hazard of 
his own life, in a cave near his houſe, from 
the officers of juſtice.— They did not, how- 
ever, interrupt the fair ſpeaker. | 

They ſupported themſelves comfonably 
by their induſtry and economy, and were re- 


ſpected not only by the inhabitants of their 


little vale, but by all who knew them even at a 


diſtance from it. 
„They had a ſon and danger; th for- 


mer was es eldeſt, but it was to the latter 


they looked up for comfort and conſolation in 
their old age.—Leolin had manifeſted from his 
birth a proud and haughty diſpoſition, which 


4 
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made him rebel againſt all controul. and be 
aſhamed to own his parents, on account of 
their inferior condition in life. Both tried in 
vain, by inculcating honeſt and induſtrious 
ideas, to eraſe from his boſom thoſe dangerous 
and infamous principles which feemed natural 
to him, —All was however uſeleſs :—he refuſed. 
to be a peaſant, and determined to go to Paris, 
and ſeek his fortune in that city, | 
« He there entered into the ſervice of a 
diſſipated nobleman, as valet de chambre. In 
this ſituation he was introduced to ſcenes of 
luxury, villany, and diſhonour; while every 
trait in his character, which had, when a 
child, only appeared at intervals, (though 
enough to alarm his parents) now blazed forth 
with redoubled vigour, and deſtroyed thoſe few 
good qualities he had ſhown in his youth: —in 
ſhort, he was both a gameſter and a ſwindler. 
His father received but one letter from him 
during three years; but reports of his miſ- 
conduct were continually in circulation through 
that part of the country, although ſo extremely 
retired. . The health of both his parents was 
much injured by theſe accounts ; and their only 
comfort was the little Sabina.—About- four 
years after Leolin had left his home, he re- 
turned to it, for the firſt time, one night, at an 
unuſual hour, but greatly altered, not with the 
healthful bloom of youth upon his chetk, but 
feeble, emaciated, and an old man in conſtitu- 
tion, though only twenty-one years of age. 
« His father and mother were. greatly 
ſhocked at the ſight of him, but far more ſo 
when he demanded to be concealed in a cave 
that was at the bottom of the garden; they 
| e however 
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however loſt no time in complying with his 
detire, as he ſaid he expected to be followed by 
the officers of juſtice in leſs than two hours, 
on account of a robbery he had committed. 
nor was his conjecture wrong: for early in 
the morning the cottage was ſurrounded by 
ſeveral men : but their ſearch proved ineffec- 
tual; for the cave was ſo cloſely concealed 
as to prevent any diſcovery. He remained at 
home ſome little time, but ſhortly returned to 
tavſe vices which had already taken too faſt 
hold on his inclinations, to ſuffer him to relin- 
quiſh them, while he had health or ſtrength-to 
follow their purſuits. | 
„The next news they heard of him was 
about ſix months after, when his father was 
conducted to Provence, where Beolin lay at 
the point of death, encompaſſed with mier, 
wretchedneſs, and want ;,—eaten up with dif- 
eaſe, his ſoul torn with remorſe for paſt crimes, 
and ſinking into eternity with a conſcience 
racked by the contending paſſions of horror 
and diſmay. He, however, ſurvived lon 
enough to receive a parent's bleſſing, who 
would, even then, have ſacrificed his own life, 
to have ſaved that of a profligate and undutiful 
fon. | £5 
After ſeeing Leolin decently interred, the 
ood old man returned to his cottage over- 
whelmed with grief, yet with ſome hope of 
enjoying a few years of tranquillity, which 
might make him a recompenſe for paſt misfor- 
tunes. But how vain is the foreſight of mor- 
tals! in a very little time he loſt the beloved 
partner of his heart, who had ſtruggled with 
him through the early part of life, and been 
Lins Hs equally 
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equally. a partaker in his adverſity and plea- 
{ures. | | . 
His health and ſpirits ſuffered now a 
greater ſhock than ever, and every week viſibly 
altered him for the worſe. His daughter Sa- 
bina had for ſome months received offers of 
marriage from Cyril, the ſon of a neighbour- 
ing cottager ; and the ceremony was fhortly to 
have taken place, had not the ſudden death of 
her mother put it aſide. - But after ſome time 
they were joined together in the holy bands of 
wedlock ; and La F aril ſtill remained with his 
child, whoſe attendance and affection he now 
needed more than ever. | | 
« was born about twelve months after 
their marriage, and was greatly beloved by my 
parents and grandfather. I had juſt attained 
my thirteenth year when my father's father 
died, and though every perſon had ſuppoſed 
him to be a man poſſeſſed of ſome little pro- 
perty, yet even his ſon was aſtoniſhed to find 
himſelf heir to a confiderable fortune. Atter 
the funeral, we were ſurpriſed to find my 
father intended to leave his native valley and 
cottage, to enjoy the luxuries of Paris. This 
news was like a thunder-bolt to my mother, 
who knew it would break her parent's heart to 
deave that .place, where he had been born, 
brought up, and continued ſo many years; 
'and the was certain it would equally diſtreſs 
him to be robbed of her company and atten- 
dance. In vain ſhe adviſed her huſband to 
give up all ideas of abandoning their cottage 
dor diſſipation and vice; but to purchaſe ſome 
land in that part, which would then be doubly 
dear to them. | 8 
: 66 My 
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My father was deaf to alt entreaties, and 
declared his intentions of ſetting off in a ſhort 
time. Our only hope was now that the ſoli- 


citations of the good La Faril would have 


more effect on him::—but alas! he was foo 
weak, and too much ſhocked, to make any 
exertion in the affair; and his prayers failed 
like thoſe of his daughter. The poor old man 
was conſequently obliged to be removed to the 
houſe of a neighbour, while his beloved child 


was forced from him by a cruel huſhand, whoſe 


ambition was kindled by the poſſeſſion of a 
little wealth. The cottage and goods being 
diſpoſed of, with many tears on the part of m 

mother and me, we took leave of my Ned 
father and our native vale. At the expiration 
of a day we found ourſelves in the gay city of 
Paris :—and being ſettled in handſome lodgings, 
the firſt news we received was the death of 1 

Faril, who ſurvived but a very ſhort time after 
his daughter's departure. It will be needleſs to 
enlarge on the grief that both my mother and 


felt on the occaſion ;—we even thought we 


could trace ſome ſigns of remorſe and forrow 
in the breaſt of my father. 8 - . 

„ We were ſhortly introduced to thoſe gai- 
eties and vices which are ſuppoſed to conftitute 
genteel life. Having been fettled about - fix 
months in our apartments, my mother candidl 
aſked my father what trade or profeſſion he 
intended to follow, or in what manner he 
deſigned to turn his fortune to the beſt advan- 
tage :—but he told us to enjoy our preſent 
bleflings, without troubling ourſelves with pain- 
ful ideas of what might happen on the morrow. 
| Theſe pernicious principles were certainly, in 


One 
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one reſpect, the ruin of us;—for he. heeded 
not the advice of his wife or real friends, but 
plunged into every extravagance that ſeemed to 
gratify his wiſhes. 1 | 
„ He however took ſome little care of my 
education, and I was inſtructed in every branch 
of uſeful learning. | 

« Matters continued in this fituation for three 
years; during which time my father purchaſed a 
handſome villa, and our houſe was conſtantly 
trowded with company. His wife meſt earneſt- 
ly entreated him to contract his expenſes; but 
her prayers were uſcleſs, and he ſtil} anſwered 
in the hari careleſs manner, Let to-morrow 
take care for itſelf.? We, nevertheleſs, ſaw him 
at times diſtreſſed and unhappy, and he would 
return home in an evening, from ſpending the 
day abroad, nearly in a ſtate of diſtraction. My 
mother had ſometimes hinted to me, the cauſe 
of this ſtrange behaviour was gambling; and 
we were thoroughly convinced of it, when a 


man, one night, brought a note directed to him, 


and deſired an anſwer to it immediately. Having 
opened it, we found it contained an appointment 
to a gaming-houſe that evening. ä 
wn 1 need not deſcribe to you the freſh anxiety 
this information gave us, nor the rage of my 
father at the diſcovery of it: but we could now 
plainly tell when he was a favourite of Fortune, 
and when not, by the different. turns of his tem- 
per. Among the moſt intimate of his friends 
was a Monficur Le. Selet. This man was a 
well-known gambler, and withal a dangerous 
charaQer in point. of gallantry (as he ſtyled it) 
among the ladies. He was a conſtant viſitor ; 
and we ſeldom fat down to table, but he was * 
1 O 
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of the party. Monſieur Le Selet, more than 
once, offended both my mother. and myſelf by 
his behaviour to us in private; and we complain- 
ed of it to my father ; but he only rallied us on 
our prudery, as he called it; and declared him 
to be a man who had his intereſt at heart. 

&« Theſe gloomy fits which had only appeared 
at intervals, now returned more and more fre- 
quently, inſomuch that we really thought his 
brain was affected, and entreated him to have 
ſome advice. But he would then fly into a vio- 
ent paſſion: — nor was it till three months after, 
that he confeſſed the caufe of it was the entire 
loſs of his fortune; and not only that, but he 


was a debtor to Monſieur to a very conſiderable 


amount, | 
« At the time of this confeſſion, Le Selet 
entered the room, and requeſted to ſpeak with 
my father in private :—we accordingly retired 
to an apartment ſome diſtance from that we left. 
In about two hours, while. we were wondering 


Py | 
at their long conference, we were very much 


- alarmed by hearing the bell in that room ring 
violently. Soon after, we heard the ſervants in 
a kind of confuſion, aud were juſt going to 


leave the chamber in order to inquire the reaſon 


for ſuch proceedings, when we were met by the 
| houſe-keeper. © My maſter ! my maſter !!“ was 
all ſhe could ſay. In vain we aſked her to ex- 
plain her meaning; ſhe could utter no other 
Words. 5 


& We were therefore obliged to run to the par- 8 
lour we had before left,. when, Judge our feelings. 
S Selet both I 


at ſeeing my father and Monſieur 
weltering in their blood. We ran to the for- 
mer :—he. had juſt recovered from a fainting fit, 
and languidly looked up. We knelt by him and 

wept 
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wept; he ſeemed affected; and thoſe eyes which 


were half cloſed by death, ſhed tears of forrow 
a. id repentance when it was too late. 

My wife] my child!“ he cried, in a voice 
ſcarcely articulate, © I have injured you much: 
have taken you from the peaceful habitation 
of innocence, to be ſurrounded by vice and vil- 
lainy, to experience poverty, diſtreſs, and op- 


prefiion.. On! my God!” he exclaimed with, 


fervency, © look down upon them; ſh'e!d them 
with thy mercy from the iron rod of tyranny and 
injuſtice; nor condemn them for the wickedneſs 
him who now implores thy aid.” , 

His voice failed him; he fell into con- 
vulſions, and expired. Greatly as we had to 
complain of his conduct, yet our grief Was 
exceſſive. A ſurgeon had been ſent for, but 
all medical aid was uſeleſs. The wound he 
received, as we afterwards underſtood, was by 


| his own hand :—a ſervant had, from the hall, 
overheard the converſation. Monſieur Le 
Selet had called upon him that day for the pay- 
ment of the ſum he owed. -My father hegged 


the interval of a week to diſcharge it ; this the 
former abſolutely refuſed, but told him the 
whole might on one condition be forgiven. 
He aſked with eagerneſs by what method he 
ſhould cancel the obligation ; when Le Selet 
gave him a paper :—thus paper the ſervant had 
ſnatched from the floor, and preſented to us :;— 
zit was a bond by which my father was to 
reſign his child to the arms of a villain, with- 
out any ' ceremony or articles of marriage. 
The horror he conceived at this propoſal was 
too much for him to ſupport, and he Pr way 
at once to the paſſions of reyenge anc TO 


* 
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he ſeized a dagger, and plunged it into the 
breaſt of the 7. 168 Le Selet,—then ran 
the bell violently, and afterwards, with- the 
{ame hand, ſtruck the bloody fteel to his own 
heart. Monſieur Le Selet was removed to 
another chamber, but no hopes entertained of 
his recovery. 

«© The wound, however, we were informed, 
ſeemed more favourable after a few days; and 
we requeſted that he might be taken from the 
houſe as ſoon as a removal would not endan- 
ger his life. My father's affairs were great! 
involved :—but we had the happineſs to and, 
that, after the villa and goods with other 
effects were fold, there would not only be 
enough to pay his debts, but a ſmall ſum re- 

- maining. We now determined to return to 
our native valley, and accordingly took. leaye 
of Paris, and ſoon found ourſelves before that 
cottage which we had once called our own, 
and where the remembrance of paſt felicity 
made our preſent misfortunes more poignant. 
Wie were obliged to the charity of a 
neighbour for a lodging, till we purchaſed a 
little hovel for our reſidence. I then opened a 
ſmall ſchool, and had the greater part of the 
children in the place. By this employment we 
gained a comfortable living. POST 
Among the neighbouring villagers was 
one of the name of Oliver. His character 
was without reproach, and he aſked my hand 
in marriage. Wm . 
Neither his friends nor my mother had 
any objection to this match, though the latter 
would often frequently ſay, ſhe theught my 
perſon might command a richer huſband, Os 

F the 
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the evening before that day which was to have 
united us, as we were fitting before our cottage, 
ometimes joining in the ruſtic dance, we were 
tuddenly topped in our amuſement by the arri- 
val of a gentleman and his ſervant. The for- 
mer advanced with a courteous air: but judge 
of my aſtoniſhment and horror, when J per- 
ceived it to he Monfieur Le Selet. He ſeemed 
perfectly recovered, and requeſted to ſpeak 
with my mother alone. | 
„] trembled at the reſult of their diſcourſe, 
which continued ſome time ;—but all my con- 
jectures and my miſery were complete, when 
my mother informed me, that monſieur, having 
thoroughly repented of his former ill conduct 
and behaviour, now offered, as an atonement, 
to make me his wife. He ſprang to embrace 
me; but I ſhrunk from his arms, and fainted 
away. On my recovery, they were each 
and by me, and entreated me to diſcard my 
preſent lover; while the artful Le Selet talked 
in ſo inſinuating a manner, as to bring over my 
mother entirely to his favour; for ſhe ſuppoſed- 
it would ſecure a. handſome independence for 
her child. But this converſation had no effect 
on me, and they eachretired with anger, and! 
with grief and diſtreſs. But I determined that 
night to leave them all. Whether you will 
blame my conduct, I know not, mademciſelle;; 
but I was certain that monſieur was by no 
means the repentant perſon he ſeemed to be; 
and even if he had, I never could have liked 
him for a huſband. I was alſo ſure that my 
mother could get a living in the ſame employ- 
ment as myſelf; for it had been agreed that 
| ſhe ſhovld take my ſchool after J was married. 
5 1 3 With 
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With theſe ideas, I packed up a few clothes, 
With a little money, in a bundle; and left the 
cottage as ſoon as I thought my mother was 
aſteep.. I had, not yet, however, reſolved to 
what part I ſhould go, but determined to apply 
to a carrier whom I had known for ſome time. 
He was to ſet out on a long journey early in the 
morning, and -he lived about a mile diſtant. 
By the time I arrived there, he was juſt going 
to ſet off. The man's ſurpriſe was exceſſive 
to ſee me, who he ſuppoſed was to have been 
made a wife that day. 45 
I explained to hich the reaſons for my vi- 
fit, and threw myſelf on his protection; he 
readily granted it, and told me he was going 
to Italy. This information gave me great plea- 
ſure, as I thought I might there get employ- 
ment, and conceal my real name and family. 
«© We had not entered this country above 
two ＋ * before Baſil (the carrier's name) was 
taken ill; his diſorder proved violent, and in leſs 
than a week he was no more. I was neceſſi- 
tated to ſell his cart and the whole of his goods 
to pay the expences of his funeral and his ill- 
neſs. I now found myſelf in a ftrange place 
without money or friends. The people, how- 
ever, at the houſe where Baſil had died, in- 
formed me there was a family a few miles dif- 
tant, who wanted a domeſtic. I accordingly 
applied :—but how great was my diſappoint- 
ment to find they were juſt provided with one 
I found the whole of my little property would 
ſupport me but three days longer, and began 
ſeriouſly to repent leaving my cottage, whe! 
] was overtaken by that violent ſtorm, whic 
proved one of the happieſt incidents of my life, 
by introducing me to your friendthip, care, and 
| generolity ; 
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generoſity ; to which I moſt certainly owe my 
exiſtence.” —Here the poor girl burſt into a 
flood of tears, and concluded the ſtory. 


- l * | | * 3 
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CHAP. XXV. 
$ECRECY, 


« Conf thou not miniſter to a mind diſcaſed ; 
Pluck from the memory @ rooted forrow ; 
Raſe out the written troubles of the brain; 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote | 
Cleanſe the foul boſom of that perilous ſiuff _. 
Which weighs upon the heart?“ 38 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Born Alfred and Matilda thanked Agnes 
for the recital of her narrative: they pitied her 
misfortunes, and promiſed to protect her as 
long as it was in their power. Not only their 
own feelings at the time prompted them to this, 
but gratitude for the aſſiſtance their parents had 
received from her family. After ſome further 
converſation, the bed furmiture was carried to 
the rooms above; and, having partook of a 
ſight ſupper, they retired to their apartments. 
The chambers, however, ſeemed extremely 
cold, and Matilda begged Leonard would make 
up 2 little fire of faggots in each of them. AE 

1s 
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This was accordingly done; and Agnes 

having lighted a wax taper, which ſhe placed 
on a large marble flab, they took leave of Al- 
fred for the night, who, with his faithful ſer- 
vant, entered the room adjoining. 

« Before we go to reſt,” ſaid Matilda, 1 
will take a more particular ſurrey of this 
Erie | 

Agnes trembled ; Matilda took . the taper, 
and walked round it. The apartment was not 


To large as many, but had equally the fame 


goomy appearance. The bed had formerly 
n noble and elegant, but was now partly 
decayed; the high and heavy cornice of it 
ſeemed rotted by time; the furniture, they 
could juſt perceive, had been of crimſon velvet; 
but the curtains were now, in many parts, en- 
tirely threadbare. An old-faſhioned cabinet 
and dreſſing-table, both of which had been 
ornamented with gilded figures, and ſtood in a 

othic receſs, by the dim light, ſeemed, in 
Bens to repreſent a tomb. Matilda, in vain, 
ſtrove to open the former; it was locked, nor 
could ſhe find any key. The wainſcotting was 
hung round with large 83 but, except 
one, they were all nearly deſtroyed, ſo as to 
make it impoſſible. to Are the ſubjects. 
That which was in ſome preſervation was the 


portrait of a man, in an Italian habit, at full 
length. He ſeemed of middle ſize and . 


figure; but the countenance was melancholy 
and dejected, while he reſted with one arm on 
the fragment of a grave-ſtone. Matilda gazed 
on it for a conſiderable time; it was extremely 


like the miniature of her father, which ſhe 
| ME i | ; | £ Wore- 
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wore in her boſom. She ſtood in ſuch a fitua- 
tion that the eyes ſeemed to look full at her. 

Painful and horrid ideas now aroſe in her 
mind; ſhe almoſt fancied ſhe ſaw the features 
move :—the thought overcame her: ſhe ſhud- 
dered, ſunk in a chair, and burſt into a flood of 
tears. Agnes had attentively obſerved her, and 
now joined her tears with thoſe of Matilda ; 

ot, with unaffected ſimplicity, ſtrove to give 

fas comfort and conſolation. Her efforts at 

laſt ſucceeded, and, drying her tears, the for- 
mer retired to a reſtleſs ner. 

It was a conſiderable time before Matilda 
could cloſe her eyes; the misfortunes that en- 
compaſſed her appeared now more terrible than 
ever. Agnes was in a ſerene ſleep; all was 
ſilent and gloomy: her eyes wandered over the 

deſolate chamber; and ſhe could ſtill ſee by the 
ſudden light of the wood fire, which was 
dying away, but now and then blazed at inter- 
xg the es of the picture, which ſtill ſeemed 
to look at her. The ember was at laſt entircly 
extinguiſhed, and the room was left in total 
darkneſs, except from the flame of the wax 
taper. At length, tired out with melanchol 
and terrific recollections, the fell Into a dit- 
turbed lumber. 

Horrid vifions and ghaſtly figures now , 
floated on her brain. Her father approached, 
covered with blood; and, with an angry tone, 
called on her to revenge his . mufder. She 
ſtarted, turned, and again compoſed herſelf to 
reſt ; but it was impoſhble. Sht now ſaw 
herſelf in an apartment of the abbey that was 
hung with black; in the middle of which lay 
a corpſe in ſtate: ſhe walked up to the coffin: 

. a voice 
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2 voice whiſpered her, it was her grandfather. 
His countenance was black ; and it {truck her 
he was poiſoned. At that moment count 
D'Ollifont appeared; he attempted. to force 
her from the {pot ; but, at the apparition of 
her father, which then aſcended, with an aſh 
paleneſs, and disfigured with wounds, he fled, 
and Matilda, in the ſtruggle of horror and 
affliction, again awoke. In ſhort, during the 
whole night, her mind was ſo entirely difor- 
dered by uneaſy ſlumbers, chat ſhe aroſe in the 
morning with a conſiderable degree of fever, 
and by no means refreſhed. It was remarka- 
bly fine, and the ventured to open the heavy 
caſement of her chamber. There was no 
danger of being obſerved; the high trees that 
ſurrounded the building, made it impoſſible ſhe 
could be perceived but by thoſe in the inner 
part. The air refreſhed her, but the langour 
of her ſpints ſtill continued. | 
The breakfaſt, which Agnes had prepared 
with the utmoſt neatneſs, was ſerved in the 
firſt apartment next the hall. Leonard had 
got up very early, and cleaned it out; and the 
room now wore a far more comfortable ap- 
pearance than it had done the day before. 
Alfred noticed the pale looks of his fifter, and 
aſked, with a ſmile, if ſhe had been diſturbed 
by any of the ghoſts. | She declared the had 
not been in the leaſt alarmed; and each an- 
ſwering in the ſame manner, their fears of fu- 
pernatural intruſion partly vaniſhed. = 

They now conſtlted the beſt method to 
procure proviſion, which muſt be done that 
day, with ſeveral other articles: ar laſt it was 
agreed that Leonard ſhould take a bafket, and 


80 
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go out from the abbey ſo as to be ſeen by 9 
one in the way to it; and that he ſhould mix 
with other perſons in the public market, where 
he could purchaſe what he wanted, and per- 
haps gain ſome intelligence concerning their 
reſidence, and other crrcumſtances, relative to 
the count: but Alfred deſired him by no means 
to force the converſation, as it might raiſe cu- 
rioſity in the peaſantry to know who and what 
he was. This matter being fettled, Leonard 
was ſhortly equipped, and fallied forth with 
the utmoſt caution. _ 1 2 7M 
Alfred now propoſed to his ſiſter to examine 
thoſe apartments they had not had time to look 
at the night before. Agnes ſaid ſhe now had 
courage enough to ſtay in the great hall, which 
ſhe had much rather do, and employ herſelf 
in preparing the dinner. "oy | 
Alfred and Matilda accordingly aſcended.the 
ſtair-caſe, and walked through the ſuit of 
rooms they had before ſeen. They then croſſed 
Teveral others, larger and far more heavy.— 
Theſe terminated in a paſſage, ſupported by 
ſmall columns, and arched over in the gothic 


ſtyle. This place was extremely dark; they, 


however, with ſome difficulty, paſſed. it, and 
entered, by a pair of folding doors, a more 


| ſpacious apartment than they had yet ſeen, and, 
if poſſible. more gloomy. It had been entirely 


hung with black, and, from every appearance, 
had contained a corpſe that had lain there in 
ſtate at ſome former period. Several pieces of 


tapers were ſtill ſtanding in black glaſſes; amd, 
in the middle, ſtood bearers for the purpoſe f 
ſupporting a coffin ; but there was now only 


the 
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che remains of a large plume of black fea- 
A TEE OO oy: WET ET, 

Matilda thought of her dream, and trembled. 0 
Alfred himſelf ſeemed at firſt ſtruck with awe, 1 


but preſently recovering himſelf, laughed at his pl. 
ſiſter, and ſtrove to keep up his own ſpirits, by . 
rallying Matilda on her fears. She entreated il 
him to return; the gloomy horror of this 9 


chamber overcame her, and ſhe found herſelf | ö 
extremely faint. He placed her on a kind of 14 
couch, that had alſo been covered with black 444 
velvet, and made feveral efforts to open the 
windows ; this was, however, to no purpofe ; 1 
but after ſome trouble, he pulled down a part 1 
of the broken ſhutters, and conſequently re- 
ceived more light, which had before only en- ö 
tered from an opening at the top. =" i 
Matilda in a few minutes recovered, but "n 
declared ſhe would proceed no further. Alfred vt 
perſuaded her to aſcend the ſtairs that wound we 
round the weſt tower; but ſhe poſitively 
refuſed. | = I 
He wiſhed much to fee the apartment, 
which, by his aunt's manuſcript, he was in- 
formed, terminated, as was ſuppoſed, the 
ſearch of his father. But his ſiſter abſolutely 
refuſing to go any further, they returned to the 
hall. Agnes noticed the dejected looks of Ma- 
tilda, but did not inquire the cauſe: Alfred 
reſolved within himſelf to examine the weſt 
tower the following day, and ſatisfy his cu- 
rioſity concerning the myſtery of that extraor- . 
dmary chamber. FOI. 
Agnes was in far better ſpirits than ſhe had 
been in ſince their meeting, and tried every 
way to comfort am entertain her  dejected 
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friends. Both felt the kindneſs of her inten- 
tion, and acquainted her with moſt of the 
circumſtances relative to their misfortunes : | 
there were, however, ſome events they thought 
paoper to conceal. 

Lady Caroline Albourne was, however, ſtill 
one of the chief objects of Alfred's thoughts. 
He loved her, yet was conſcious he had not 
even merited her eſteem. —By her manner juſt 
before he left England, he flattered himſelf he 


could perceive innocent traits of a confeſſion 


of more than a common regard for him. But 
even though his conjectures ſhould prove right, 
her prudence, her underftanding, muſt have 
told her to tear from her heart a man, who, 
by the conduct he then purſued, muſt bring 
her to wretchedneſs, want, and miſery. But 
there was yet even a greater misfortune to 
ſtrike him with remorſe. His name, his cha- 
racter, were tarniſhed with diſhonour. That 
name, which, he had been proud to ſay, had 
not ſhamed the family it belonged to, and that 
nicety of honour which it had been his utmoſt 
pride to preſerve, were now, through folly 
and extravagance, ruined by the ſlanderous 
tongue of calumny, both in England and his 
own country. In the former it was moſt likely 
he would receive the appellation of an aſſaſſin 
and a ſwindler; in the latter, he would be 


branded as a baſe, mean, cowardly deſerter 
from the ſervice of his oy a diſprace to 


France, and the noble profeſſion he had been 

brought up to—the detence of his country's 
rights. RK 
«© Damned ideas! he would exclaim in a a 
voice of frantic rage, His ſiſter and Agnes 
were 
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were alarmed.—He begged their - pardon ;— 
it was the recollection of former diſtreſs that 
croſſed his brain at that moment. Matilda 
plainly perceived his impetuoſity of temper 
broke out at every interval when the recollec- 
tion of his folly, and the miſery it had brought 
them to, intruded on his memory. She there- 
fore ſtudiouſly avoided to mention any topic in 
diſcourſe that might lead to a remembrance of 
diſagreeable circumſtances. | 
Her griefs were conſequently buried in her 
own boſom; yet they were not leſs poignant 
than thoſe of her brother. She loved Mr. 
Milverne; but every hope of ſeeing him again 
appeared almoſt impoſſible. His letter, which 
they received at Dover, mentioned that he would 
join them as ſoon as poſſible in Italy; but they 
then had little thought of an occurrence hap- 
pening, that obliged them to Keep more con- 
cealed in this place, than their ſituation might 
have required them to have done, had the 


remained in England. Nor was it likely Mr. 


Milverne ſhould even have an idea that the 

were inhabitants of Graſville Abbey. The 
more ſhe thought on thoſe iufferings ſhe had 
experienced ſince her mother's death, the more 
ſhe was ſurpriſed how ſhe had ſurvived ſuch a 
ſeries of misfortunes ; but it fully convinced 
her that the Supreme Being conſtantly ſupports 
thoſe who truſt in him, though. they may for a 


time be ordained to bear a load of adverſity 


and ſorrow. 


Leonard returned in about two hours, laden 
with the purchaſes he had made. He ac- 
quainted them that he had been taken no par- 
ticular notice of ;—but, mingling with ether 

Yet. i. I perl ons- 
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perſons, had bought commodities, without 1£- 
ceiving any diſagreeable queſtions, This was 
pleating intelligence, and they ſat down to 
dinner wich ſome degree of chearfulneſs. But 
yet there was ſomething in Leonard's counte- 
nance, which ſhowed he had been greatly 
chagrined, and that he had heard more than he 
choſe to communicate. At the latter part of 
the day he requeſted to ſpeak with his maſter 
alone. 

Alfred immediately granted his requeſt, and 
they aſcer.ced to their chamber. 

Matilda was a ſilent ſpectator of this myſte- 
r:ous behaviour. Agnes was extremely alarm- 
ed; ſhe was certain, ſhe ſaid, from Leonard's 
behaviour, that he muſt have received forme 
very dreadful intelligence : and, in all probabi- 
lity, he thought it of too ternble a nature tor 
them to be informed of. | 

Matilda {miled, and ſtrove to diſpel her fears, 
but was herſelf very much hurt. Agnes's 
conjecture was by no means unlikely ; yet the 
felt herſelf {lighted at not being made a confi- 
dant in the affair. Their conference laſted 
near two hours. When they returned to the 


parlour, Leonard's countenance was ſtill more 
5 Fame, while Alfred ſtrove to aſſume a gaiety 


oreign to his heart. Their ſupper was a 
filent meal; each ſeemed abſorbed in melan- 
choly reflections ; and, 'after ſome little time, 
they 1ctired to their apartments. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Axorturr ſleepleſs night was paſſed by 
Matilda ; and Agnes requeſted ſhe would take 
her breakfaſt, before ſhe aroſe for the day. 
She therefore acquainted Alfred with his ſiſter's 
indiſpoſition. He was extremely concerned, 
and far more ſo to obſerve her dejected man- 
ner and pale countenance, when ſhe joined 
them at dinner. Leonard ſeemed rather more 
chearful than he had been the night before; 
but his maſter ſtill retained a gloomy ſadneſs, 
that ſhowed ſome cauſe of diſtreſs lay heavy at 
his heart. Both ſurveyed Matilda with a ſcru- 
tiniſing eye, and Alfred after ſome little time 
aſked with a pretended air of indifference, if 
ſhe had reſted as free from diſturbance as the 
night before. 


It would not have been difficult for a com- 


mon perſon to have perceived he pauſed with 


unuſual anxiety for an anſwer, though he 
ſtrove, as much as poſſible, to conceal that 


emotion which was viſible to all. —She told 


him ſhe had.— This reply ſeemed to give him 
conſiderable pleaſure; and on her returning 
the queſtion, he alſo anſwered in the affirma- 


tive. "The alteration in his manner continued 


but a ſew moments, and he again relapſed into 
his former melancholy. He now mentioned 


T2. - | his 
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his intention of examining the rooms in the 
weſt tower, and aſked Leonard to accompany 
him in his reſearches. Matilda ſaid languidiy, 
that ſhe alſo meant to be of the party ;—at 
which declaration her brother looked very 
much chagrined. 

„ rather think, Matilda,” ſaid he, © you 
had better decline it; the coldneſs and damps 


Of thoie delerted chambers will not agree with 


Your health aid tpirits ; particularly now you 
are ſo much indiſno: ed. 5 | 
dhe thought it might amuſe her, and was 
certain the walk would be of jervice. Agnes 
attended; and they opened the large heavy door 
that ſhowed the winding ſtone ſtair-cate of the 
weſt tower. They found it very diſagreeable 
to afcend, —the place having been fo long for- 
ſaken, chat large webs of duſt and dirt almoſt 
impeced their paſſage. They at length, how- 
ever, arrived at the firſt landing-place, where 
two apartments appeared,—the one to the 
right, the other to the leſt. They entered the 
former. It was a {mall ſquate room, lighter 
than many they had ſeen in the abbey, but 
entirely clear from furniture; that on che left 
was of the fame f1ze, but contained ſeveral 
implements of war, among which were {words, 
thields, ſpears, and a few fire-arms.—a trem- 
Et ard drum, with other inſtruments of mar- 
val muiic : but all of them were in bad 1cpair. 
icy again aſcended the continuation ct 
the {tune ſtair- cafe, wa) {ound themſelves on 
he ſecond landing. Ihe apaitment on this 
½ 00r were of the {ame dimenſions as thote 
Felow, but had been far leiter furniſhied. 
hat on the right ſide was wire their father 


ud 
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had fo myſteriouſly vaniſhed. It was hung 
round with tapeſtry, which was now nearl 

decayed. The furniture was all Gothic, and 
greatly damaged ; while the elevated narrow 
calements, placed at a conſiderable height from 
the floor, gave this room a moſt dreary and 
folitary appearance: in ſhort, it greatly re- 
ſembled, and had, they ſuppoſed, in former 
times, been uſed as a place of confinement for 
ſome unfortunate priſoner. Leonard examined 
the boards; andithey could plainly perceive thoſe 
ſpots of blood which had been before obierved 
by Edward and the phyſician. In all probabi- 
ity this blood was their father's !—:he idea 
ſtruck each of them. Agnes was greatly 
thocked and terrified ; Leonard converſed with 
confiderable emotion in- private with his maſter 
tor ſome minutes, while Matilda, unable to 


bear her own feelings, burſt into a flood of 


SO 


tears. After an hyſteric fit of weeping, the 
found herſelf much better ; and, having cloſed 
tze apartments, they deſcended to the parlour. 

Some hours were again ſpent by Alfred and 
Leonard in a private conference above. Poth 


ſtill retained a ſettled melancholy on their 


features; while Agnes was. more aſtoniſhed, 
an! Matilda more alarmed than eyer. The 
reaſon of her brother's ſecreſy ſhe could by no 
means diſcover :—litherto ſhe had been made 
acquainted with every circumſtance concerning 
their ſituation; but Alfred was now filenc 
even on general topics, and only put confidence 
in his ſervant. Her pride forbade her to aſk 
queſtions, yet her curiolity prompted her to 
tne humiliation, as being the only means of 
gratifying it. Evening approached ;—tHeIT ſup- 
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per was again a ſilent meal, and they retired 
without any converiation having paſſed. 

Agnes was ſoon in a profound fleep; but 
Matilda's thoughts on her brother's behaviour 
robbed her of repoſe. It was now the laſt 
hour of the might, and the ſtrove again to 
compoſe herſelf to reſt, when ſhe thought ſhe 
heard her brother's voice; yet ſhe cuntidered 
ſhe mull be deceived, as both Leonard and he 
had been in their apartments near two hours. 
the wind was extremely high; Matilda, 
however, ſtill nſtened, and found ſhe was not 
miliaxen,—A liſtener was an appellation ihe 
deteſted; but yet ihe thought her preſent ſitua- 
tion took every ſtigma from the character. 
dhe was, however, {ill irreſolute in what 
manner to act, when a loud word from her 
brother made her determined to hear more. 
Having accordingly thrown over her. a night- 
zown, ſhe crept to the door. All was filent 
agam for ſome time :—but after an interval of 
many minutes, ſhe heard her brother check 
Leonard tor talking ſo loud ; ++ Matilda,” faid 
he, may not yet be aſleep.” They then 
continued ſo low that ſhe could not even under- 
ſtand one word. After another interval, Leo- 
nard anſwered to a queſtion which Alfred 
aſked him, that It was not the time.“ 

If I die in the attempt,” ſaid Alfred, © I 
will unravel this myitery :— and it 1 once—” 

Here a violent guſt of wind rattled through 
te chambers, and ſhe was unable to dittin- 
guiſh their diſcourſe, though they ſtill conti— 
nued talking. At length, however, the heard 
Leonard tay, I will be very careful, fir: 
you may depend on my fidelity.“ | 

“ For 
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© For 1 ſake, continued Alfred, 
follow it to the utmoſt: but at all events do 
not diſcover— 

Here again the wind drowned their voices; 
and ſhortly after, ſhe heard them retire for the 
night. | | 

Matilda, chilled with horror and uncertainty, 
returned to her bed, and fell into a diſturbed 
ſlumber. In the morning the appeared at 
breakfaſt, though her looks plainly told the 
ſtate of her mind. 

„ Leonard,” ſaid her brother, „is this 
morning going again to the public market.“ 
Matilda was aitoniſhed ; ſhe knew they were 
in want of no. proviſion.— Alfred “ withed to 
procure ſome wine, an article he was. certain 
they were all in need of.” 

But ſurely,”* anſwered his ſiſter, Leo- 
nard pufchaſed enough when he was laſt 
there | 

„ True,” ſaid he: „ but we have had an 
accident, and broke nearly all the bottles which 
were full.” EN: # 

Although ſuch an accident was not impoſh- 
ble, yet Matilda greatly doubted the truth of 
this aſſertion ; and in her brother's manner ſhe 
thought ſhe could perceive an embarraſiment, 
which ſhowed it was merely an excule to 
keep from her the real cauſe of Leonard's 
errand. —He, however, ſet off in a little time. 
equipped the fame as when he before left the 
abbey, and uſing the Ie caution at leaving 
it, | | | 

After his departure they walked on the ter- 
race which extended from the eaſt to the weſt 
cnd of the building. Agnes was ſome diſtance 

4 from 
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from them, when Matilda conſidered that this 
wouid be a good opportunity to, mention to her 
brother the great alteration ſhe had noticed in 
him, tnce his long and ſecret conference with 
Leonard. Alfred at firſt ſeemed only to laugh 
at her fears, and withed to perſuade her the 
was miſtaken ; but ſhe urged the matter fo 
cloſe that he at laſt confeſſed Leonard's infor- 
mation that night had given him conſiderable 
uneaſineſs and diſtreis. 

„Then,“ ſaid Matilda with quickneſs, 
© let me thare in that dilireſs, —which will be 
far better than to remain in this horrid ſul- 
penſe.“ 

_ That is impoſſible, returned Alfred: 
* you cannot, muſt not, be acquainted with 
the affair.” 

His vehemence alarmed her. 

© Is then the circumſtance of ſo ſecret a 
nature, that I, who have hitherto been made a 
partner in the knowledge of all thoſe misfor- 
tunes that have befallen us, muſt not now 
know that which your ſervant is privy to, and 
which may concern me equally with 1 h 

© Be not offended, Matilda, it J tell y 
again it is mpoſſible that in this caſe I mould 
gratity your wiſh: but be affured every me- 
thod | take will be for your good and ſafety; 
nor muſt you be furprited at any remarkable 
behaviour in me at d flerent interva ls, or terrify 
vourſelf at any uncommon occurrences in this 
abbey, as our reſidence. here 1 is now more ne- 
ceuary than ever.“ 

+ Have you then ſeen any thing more than 
common?“ ſaid his fiſter with great emotion. 


« Witch 
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„With reſpec to this too, you muft ex- 
cuſe me,” anſwered Alfred: „ at all events, 
however, we have one conſolation, that thoſe 
who truſt in the Supreme Being need never 
fear the interruption of deceaſed perſons.” _ 

Agnes at this moment overtook them, and 
he hurried from his ſiſter with conſiderable 
precipitation into the hall. Matilda ſtood mo- 
tionleſs ſome minutes. 

„am ſure, madam,” ſaid Agnes, „ fg- 
nor Nlaſerini has been ſaying ſomething very 
areadiul; for | watched you all the time, and, 
though at a diſtance, could perceive your coun- 
tenance change ſeveral times.” Matilda wiſhed 
to keep the laſt equivocal words of her brother 
from Agnes, as the knew ſhe was, if poſſible, 
more timid than herſelf; but her looks contra- 
dicted her ſpeech, and, little uſed to ſay un- 
truths, even the queſtions of the innocentAgnes 
puzzled and perplexed her. They returned to 
Alired in the hail. He was more melancholy 
than ever, and Matilda was ſorry ſhe had 
ſpoken to him on the ſubject. 

After ſome time Leonard returned, and pro- 
duced plenty of wine, with part of a French 
newſpaper, which he told them he had by 
chance laid hold of. One of the paragraphs 
mentioned the death of count D'Ollifont, and 
that, by the account of the phyſicians, he 
was murdered by a wound given him at a 
maſquerade by his relation the chevalier Maſe- 
Fini, who had fied to France; but that ſtrict 
ſearch was now making after him both in that 
country and Italy. | 

« At all events, then,“ ſaid Alfred, we 
muſt remain here, till either juſtice brings my 

| i | caute 
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cauſe to a proper criſis, or till I am cruſhed by 
arbitrary power and matchleſs villany.” 

He ſeemed much affected, yet bore the news 
with unufual fortitude. Leonard requeſted to 
{peak to him alone, and they retired to their 
apartment. Agnes again wondered at theſe 
private conferences, and Matilda was yet 

Hlent. 

In about an hour and a half they returned to 
the parlour. Leonard ſtill continued gloomy : 
but there was a conſiderable alteration in his 
maſter—he was now as full of ſpirits as he 
had been before melancholy; but yet th 
ſeemed forced, and it appeared more like a 
madman's mirth, than the regular ſenſations of 
joy. He Jaughed, talked immoderately, but 
yet often ſighed. 3 

Matilda obſerved him with anxiety and ter- 
ror, while Agnes and Leonard were ſilent 
ſpectators of his ſtrange behaviour. Supper- 
time at length arrived; when the little group 
formed an expreſſive ſcene. Alfred at one end 
of the table, firſt in an exceſſive fit of merri- 
ment,—then looking round him with horror, 
hardly able to ſuppreſs the riſing tear. —His 
ſiſter was ſeated next him, —her colour entirely 
faded through diſtreſs, while her fine eyes were 
hxed on him with a look of miſery that well 
ſhowed the inward workings of her ſoul.— 
Agnes wept, and looked up to Matilda for 
conſolation, h was now unable to give it. 
The good old Leonard was feated at a little 

diſtance from them, ſurveying each with at- 
tention, and often wiping from his aged eye 
the watery drop of ſympathetic tendernels. 
© Give us more light,“ ſaid Alfred, „we wall 

> make 
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make a jovial night of it; and ſet on another 
bottle of the laſt wine.“ 

Leonard obeyed ; two more candles were 
lighted, and the bottle placed before him. | 

«© You do not conſider,” ſaid Matilda, 
* that it grows late, and we have already had 
the uſual quantity.” 

« care not,” he anſwered: „the Tuſcan 
grape revives me.“ 

His ſiſter perceived it had already taken 
great effect on his ſpirits. The night now 


began to grow extremely ſtormy, and the 


thunder rolled over the building with conſide- 
rable noiſe. The room being very large, the 
further part from where they ſat was entirely 
dark; but even this ſpace was at intervals 
illumined by the flaſhes of lightning which 
darted through the windows in that part, the 
ſhutters being entirely decayed, Matilda and 
Agnes once more begged him to retire to reſt ; 
but he was obſtinate,—declared he would not, 
—and ordered another bottle, having drank 
the chief part of the former one. In ſhort, 
he took bumper after bumper for ſome time, 
while every moment he became more frantic, 
and the avidity with which he drank confirmed 
him to be diſtrafted.—His behaviour alſo 
ſhowed him to be intoxicated; and the walls 
of Graſville Abbey, which had ſo long re- 
mained in ſilence, now rung again with his 
exclamations and noiſe, —Yet his voice was 
often drowned by the repeated claps of thunder, 


while the Was became more and more 


dreadful. Matilda, Agnes, and Leonard, were 
all lent ſpectators of this ſcene. It was now 
3 midnight, 
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midnight, and they gave vp all idea of per- 
ſuading him to retire to reſt. 

« Fill your glaſſes!” he cried: © I am 
going to give you a noble health.” —He rote 
from his ſeat, and ſighed heavily :—then hold- 
ing up the ſparkling goblet, he exclaimed, 
„ Lady Caroline Aibourne !*”? 

A moſt tremendous clap of thunder | 

Each looked with horror: Alfred ſtood in 
the fame poſture as when he vttered the health ; 
nor had he been able even to put his lips to the 
glaſs: but, after the noe entirely died away, 
teemed to be liſtening with a degree of terror, 
as if he then heard it —In a few minutes he 
recovered himſelf, 


„This is a dreadful night,“ faid he to his 
{ſter. | 
« Tt is indeed,” anſwered Matilda. For 
heaven's ſake, Alfred, let us retire to reſt ; I 
aſſure you I can hardly ſupport myſelf.” 
„Another health!“ he cried, relapſing into 
his former manner ;—*©* another I muſt drink: 
Leonard, replemfh the goblei.” 
«+« You forget, fir, that it is now full.” 
„True, true,“ he cried, I had forgot — 
Here then,” ſaid he, laughing, “ is to the old 
ghoſt that ihad'ts this abbey. | : 
A violent craſh | | 
All ſtarted from their ſeats. —Agnes ſhricked, 
Matilda looked wild, —Leonard ran to their 
aſhſtance; while Alfred was ſtill unable to put 
the goblet to his mouth, but flood half ſtvpc- 
tied with wige, horror, and aſtoniſhment. 
The noiſe ſeemed to come from an apartment 
winch cpened Þþy a pair of folding doors into 
| the 
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the dark part of the room where they were 
now ſtanding. | 

Before: any one could ſpeak, a violent clap 
of thunder tollowed, and ſeveral flaihes of 
lightaing. The firſt perſon who broke filence, 
was Leonard. * Be not frightened,” ſaid he 
to Matilda and Agnes: hut his tongue faul- 
tered, and ſhowed he was equally terrified with 
themſelves. _ | 

+ This is a terrible night,” continued Leo- 
nard ; „ but I will protect you to the laſt drop 
of my blood.” 8 

And fo will I,” cried Alfred, ſtaggering 
from his ſeat: I will protect you too.“ 


„ Talk not of protecting us, Alfred,” = 


ſwered Matilda: “ for if the ſpirit of our father 
at this time walks in theſe apartments, it is but 
to reproach you for your preſent diſgraceful 
ſituation.ä— Come, Agnes! we will go to 
bed.“ | | 

Oh!] no indeed, mademoiſelle! I dare 
not,” ſaid Agnes: I cannot move.” 

M, atilda's reproach ſeemed to have ſome 
effect on her brother. My father!“ he 
exclanned, | 

A deep groan | 

« Hark | hark! he anſwers me: it is from 
that room: I'll fee him, if I die.“ 

« Not for worlds,” ſaid Leonard, holding 
him. There may be treachery in this buſi- 
_ neſs, fir: pray ſtay where you are.“ 

Another groan | | 

«© Hark again!“ he exclaimed, « will 
go; by heavens, I will be ſatisfied.“ At that 
moment he diſengaged himſelf from Leonard, 
who catching up a ſword, followed him. 


They 
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They both ruſhed to the dark part of the 
room. Alfred was firſt: he puſhed open the 
tc Iding doors. An amazing flaſh of lightning 
in mined the apartment they entered. Alfred, 
in a tone of horror, exclaimed, „There!“ 

he object caught Leonard's eye. In 
the name of the Holy Virgin,“ ſaid the old 
man, * who art thou?“ 

„ *T is gone, 'tis vaniſhed,” anſwered Al- 
fred. He was right: there was nothing now 
to be ſeen. They returned to the parlour ; 
Matilda and Agnes, who had been entirely 
torgotten by them, were lying on the couch, 
nearly ſenſeleſs; but the former had heard the 
words that paſſed, diſtinctly. Alfred had in a 
great degree regained his reaſon. Matilda and 
Agnes after ſome little time recovered, and, 
with aſſiſtance, arrived at their chamber: 
here they parted for the night; and thus ended 
an adventure which ſeemed in a great meaſure 


ro confirm all the terrific reports concerning 
Graſville Abbey. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


THE HERMIT. 


« Beneath a muntain's brot, the moſt remote 
Aud inacceſſible by ſhepherds trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 

A hermit liv'd—a melancholy man, 

Who was the wonder of our wandering ſwains. 
Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, 

Did they report him; the cold earth his bed; 
IVater his drenk : his food the ſhepherds alms. 
I went to ſee him, and my heart was touch'd 
With reverence and with pity, Mild be ſpake, 
And, entering on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told, 

As made me oft reviſit his ſad cell.” 


Home. 


\ y HILE in the midſt of buſineſs, er em- 
ployment, we often ſuppoſe, on account of 
many diſagreeable circumſtances that are apt 
to impede our paſlage through life, that we 
could with pleaſure relinquiſh all commerce 


with mankind, and live after the manner of a 
miſanthrope, totally ſecluded from our fellow- 
creatures, —However theſe ideas may intrude 
at certain intervals, yet it is improbable they 
ſhould continue: when once brought to the 

trial, 
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trial, we ſhould, like the inhabitants of Graf. 
ville Abbey, languith after ſociety, though our 
{tuntion might totally preclude ſuch a wiſh 
tien being oratified. | | 
the agitation of Matilda's ſpirits, and her 
lo's of reft the ſe preceding nights, combined 
to throw her into a profound flumher ; and 
though the was ſtill haraſſed with uncomforta- 
ble ard terrific dreams, yet ſhe enjoyed ſome 
repole ; but the little benefit ſhe received from 
it was entirely deſtroyed when ſhe awoke in 
the morning, by a recolleion of the late 
ſtrange and uncommon circumſtances. Her 
brother's behaviour was as incomprehenſible as 
the violent craſh and diſmal groans which had 
been heard in the apartment adjoining the 
parlour. There was alſo another myſtery to 
be explained, that is, what the appearance was 
which had drawn from Alfred and his ſervant 
thoſe exclamations of horror that ſhe had 
heard. This was a point of curioſity, with 
reſpe& to which ſhe in particular withed to be 
ſatisfied ; but at all events ſhe reſolved to re- 
queſt no further communication from her 
brother. Leonard, therefore, was the only 
perſon. ſhe could queſtion on the ſubject; 
and to him ſhe determined to apply at a 
proper opportunity. . 
At a very late hour they aſſembled to break- 
faſt. Alfred ſeemed buried in melancholy re- 
flections, but made an apology fer his late 
frantic behaviour. 5 
Matilda looked extremely ill: Agnes ſeemed 
by no means recovered from her terror; while 
Leonard's countenance was ſtill ſorrowful and 
gloomy. 
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gloomy. Matilda © underſtood, at the latter 
part of the morning, that Leonard was again 
going to the public market; but it cauſed no 
{urpriſe, as they were in want of proviſion. 
He. accordingly, in a little time, ſet off for the 
purpoſe of procuring ſome. 

Altred, after his departure, retired to his 
chamber, and took pen, ink, and paper with 
him. Agnes cooked the dinner, and Matilda 
took up a book. The former now began to 
converſe on the events of the night before. 
It does not ſignify, mademoiſelle, continued 
Agnes, in a harangue of ſome length; “ but 
there is ſomething very unaccountable in this 
abbey.—l am ſure I ſhall now be afraid even 
to remain in this parlour by myſelf. - The 
holy Virgin protect us |—but I ſhould not 
wonder if we were all to be carried away one 
of theſe days by the hobgoblins that haunt the 
place,” | 

Rather one of theſe nights,” anſwered 
Matilda, willing to put off the diſcourſe with a 
jeſt. IT | 

& Indeed, mademoiſelle, but father Dunſtan 
uſed to ſay ſuch things have been ſeen, even 
when the fn Rd | | 

Matilda could not help laughing ; but Agnes 
looked more ſerious, and declared father Dun- 
ſtan was a man who had often converſed with 
them, and knew their tricks as well as they 
did themſeves. 5 

„% For heaven's ſake, Agnes, replied Ma- 
tilda, „do not encourage theſe filly ideas, or 
vou will make your lite a ſcene of uncomfor- 
table apprehenſion and terrar,”? | ; 
6« Tt 
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lt is a misfortune, mademoiſelle; and you 
mult pity inſtead of blaming me. Vet,“ con- 
tmued Agnes, with an arch look, „I rather 
think you only talk in this indifterent manner 
to me, with the kind intent of diſpelling my 
tears: I thank you; but you muſt give me 
leave to ſay, I think your thoughts are far 

different from your wa | | 
«© This remark was juſt, and Matilda's he- 
ſitating manner and bluſh confirmed Agnes 
that ſhe was right. After ſome time, Alfred 
returned from his chamber. He ſpoke but 
little, and ſeemed to wait with a degree of 
impatience for Leonard's return, He, how- 
ever, ſtopped longer than uſual; and they had 
nearly finiſhed their dinner when he entered. 
He brought with him a good ftock of provi- 

ſions; but the information he received was b 
no means agreeable. The people, he ſaid, 
talked much of the death of the count d'Ollifont, 
and the large reward that was offered for the 
chevalier Maſerini, his relation; and though 
the general voice is much in favour of you, 
fir,” continued Leonard,“ yet we muſt not 
| truſt to that, and forget the temptation the 
money will excite ;'%—an obſervation which 
they all agreed was very juſt. In a ſhort 
time he requeſted a private conference with his 
maſter: and they returned to the parlour in 

about an hour. | 

Altred was then more compoſed than he had 
been for ſome time, and Leonard rather more 
chearful. After ſupper the latter informed them 
that he had heard, amongother things concerning 
the abbey, that an old hermit reſided in a cave 
| near 
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near it, which had been his habitation for a 
number of years. 8 
« | wonder,” ſaid Alfred, « if it would 
be poſſible to pay him a viſit without being 
obſerved by any other perſon.” 1 

„Nothing more eaſy, fir,” anſwered Leo- 
nard. His cave is at the bottom of a long 
walk of cypreſſes, on the weſt fide of this 
building. The fituation is ſo retired, and 
withal fo near the abbey, that it is never 
intruded on by any of the villagers.” _ 

„ ſhould with much to ſee him,” ſaid 
Alfred: * he may give me information of 
conſiderable importance.“ | 
It is not at all unlikely, fir; for people 
ſay he knows more about the ſtory of Graſ- 
ville Abbey than any one in this part: though 
he 1s always filent on the ſubject.” 

„% 'To-morrow, then, I will viſit him,” an- 
ſwered Altred, „ firſt as an indifferent perſon : 
but, if I find him a man of piety, and in- 
clined to prove my friend, I will make him 
acquainted with the whole ſtate of my at- 
fairs.” 2 9 5 
But I hope you will firſt,” ſaid Matilda, 
be perfectly ſatisfied he deſerves your confi- 
dence.” Gs | | 

That you may depend on; but I can ſee 
no objection to you and Agnes being of the 
party ; and you will then, Matilda, be able to 
judge of my conduct.” 

Matilda was pleaſed with the propoſal, and 
| faid the was certain the air would be of ſer- 
vice to her. In ſhort, this ſcheme ſeemed to 


meet with the approbation of all; and the 
evening 
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evening was ſpent with more ſociality than 
they had enjoyed ſince the ſecond night of their 
reſidence in the abbey. |, 

At an early hour they retired to. reſt ; and as 
Agnes and Matilda left the parlour, each gave 
a ſide look at the folding-doors on the further 
end, and trembled as they advanced to their 
chambers. 

Matilda reſted better than ſhe had for ſome 
weeks, and roſe with more than common 
ſpirits. She contrived to get down ſtairs be- 
5 her brother, purpoſely to obtain an op- 
portunity of ſpeab ing to Leonard alone. Ac- 
carding to her withes, he was in the parlour 
ſetting the breakfaſt-table, while Agnes was 
preparing it in the- hall.-She immediately 
opened the ſubject, and begged him to diſcloſe 
to her thoſe circumſtances which had occaſi- 
oned ſuch myſterious behaviour.“ 

Leonard looked chagrined. * Alas ! made- 
moiſelle, he anſwered, © it is impoſhble : — 
excuſe me, but L cannot ſatisfy you. 

Matilda was diſpleaſed. . 

« Tt cuts me to the heart,” continued he. 
« it does indeed, mademoilelle, to refute your 
requeſt : but I am bound by a facred tie.” 

J would not have you break it, then,” 
replied Matilda: yet, though you are much 
older than J, Leonard, IL muſt caution you not 
to be too precipitate, in entering into every 
ſcheme my brother propoſes to you. He is 
rath; nor do J, from his behaviour the night 
before laſt, think his ſenſes are in a right ſtate 
at certain times.” 

_ « Heaven 
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% Heaven forbid they ſhould be deranged,“ 
an{wered this faithful ſervant: “ for then I 
am ſure, ——” here he {topped ſhort, and was 
ſilent. f = Os 

Matilda conſidered it as cruel to attempt to 
draw from him that which he had folemnl 
promiſed to keep {ecret; and turned the ai 
courſe to the circumſtance of his maſter's en- 
tering the apartment with him; from whence 
they "heard the groans. She aſked him to 
explain What he had ſeen to occaſion thoſe 
exclamations which ſhe had heard uttered with 
great emotion. Leonard ſeemed greatly agi- 
tated and ſurpriſed: he had no idea how ihe 
could have heard thoſe words, when both lhe 
and Agnes were to all appearance ſenſeleſs at 
the time. 

Matilda repeated the queſtion. He was go- 
ing to anfwer, but heſitated. She begged him 
not to keep her in ſuſpenſe. He again began 
to ſpeak, when Alfred entered the room. 

Matilda was vexed and diſappointed ;—Leo- 
nard ſeemed happy at the intruſion, and Al- 
fred looked ſurpriſed to ſee her up fo early. 
He, however, caſt a ſignificant look at Leo- 
nard; which ſhowed he could partly diſcover 
the purport of their converſation. Agnes 
brought in the breakfaſt, and the diſcourſe 
became general. It was reſolved they ſhould 
Walk to the hermit in the fore part of the 
morning, —that they thould tell him they re- 
iided naar, and that curioſity brought them to 
his retreat. 

Being all equipped for the journey, they ſet 
Off, walked round the weſt {ide of the abba v, 


and 
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and from thence proceeded through a quantity 
of thick foliage, to the grove of cypreſs, 
which, as they ſuppoſed, led to the cave. 
After ſome time they came to a ſpot entirely 
ſurrounded with trees; and here they obſerved 


an opening to a cavity which ſeemed to be 


formed out of a mountain that roſe a conſide- 
rable height above it. They ſtood ſome mo- 
ments conſidering whether they ſhould enter : 
but curioſity overcame their ſcruples, and they 
ſlepped ſoftly forward. After having gone a 
tew yards, they found the paſſage wound to the 
left, and could ſee at ſome diſtance a lamp 
which gave but a dim light, and ſeemed to 
hang down from the roof. Agnes and Matilda 
again ſtopped; but Alfred laughed at their 
fears, and they continued to walk in filence. 
As they came nearer, the paſſage widened, 
and- they could juſt perceive a table covered 
with cloth, on which lay a human ſcull and 
bones, with a large book and hour-glaſs. Ma- 
tilda trembled, and Agnes involuntarily turned 
round, Alfred, however, by a motion, beg- 
ged them to be ſilent. They liſtened, and 
heard the voice of a perſon praying. 
Their fears were now in ſome meaſure diſ- 
pelled ; and they walked a little further, when 
a reverend form caught their eye, in a long 
ban which was faſtened round him by à 
elt: he knelt, with his back to them, before 
a crucifix. Struck with a ſacred awe, they 
ſtood in filent admiration, and liſtened to the 
hermit's prayer. 3 
„ Father of mercy,” he exclaimed, hear 


the petition of thy ſervant —cleanſe him of 
thoſe 
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thoſe ſins and wickedneſſes he has been guilty 
of in the fight of, thee, and pour into his 
breaſt that balm of comfort and conſolation 
thou only canſt give. Strengthen him with 
thy grace ; and, though immured in this re- 
ceſs, grant ho power, O Lord! while on 
earth, to be of ſervice to his fellow- creatures; 
that by good example and advice he may turn 
the hearts of the unrighteous to a ſenſe of thy 
goodneſs and mercy.” 

Here a flood of tears, which ſtarted from 
his aged eyes, prevented him trom proceeding : 
he turned from the crucifix before him, and at 
that moment lifting up his head, beheld the 
intruders on his privacy. He gazed at Alfred, 
uttered a faint groan, and fell ſenſeleſs on the 
ground, Alarmed at the emotion they had 
cauſed, each ran to his afhitznce, and ſtrove 
to recover him from ſo alarming an inſenſi- 
bility. Their efforts, however, tor ſome time 
proved ineffectual ; but he at laſt ſhowed tome 
ſigns of returning life. 

66 Forgive us, father,” {aid Alfred: «we 
come not with an intent to alarm you :—the 
fame of your pious character raiſed in us a 
defire to fee ſo venerable a perſon. But be 
aſſured, if we had known the effects of our en- 
tering in ſo ſudden a manner would have oc- 
caſioned, our wiſhes ſhould have remained 
uneratified. ” 

The hermit till kept his eyes fixed with a 
wild look, and was filent. 

66 Indeed, father,“ ſaid Matilda, „we re- 


gret that vou have ſuffered ſo much on our 
account.” ES 


« Ah! 
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„ Ah! and are you there?” exclaimed he 
„ think 1 know you both.” , 

Each turned aſide: a thought ſtruck them 
that the hermit might have ſome knowledge of 
them; and they were in their turn greatly 
alatmed. Their fears, however, ſoon va- 
niſhed, when in a more cps manner he 
aſked who they were. 

« We live not far diſtant,” returned Al- 
fred, and, as I before told. you, were 
tewpted by the reports of Jour piety and 
goodneſs, to pay you a viſit.” 

«© Ycu are very young,” anſwered the her- 
mit, to covet the company ot ſo old a man. 
=I have been extremely ill, and, at preient, 
am but faint: pray ali be ſeated. Forgive 
me, if I do not obſerve the laws of ho{piality, 
as I am ſo little uſed to company, and! am not 

uite recovered from my indiſpoſition.“ | 

They refuſed his offer, with thanks for his 
kindneſs, and promiſed to return at the ſame 
hour the next day.—* You will not, I ſup- 
pole, father,“ ſaid Alfred, have any other 
viſitors.” | 7 

None, my ſon,“ replied the hermit : 
& alas! I ſeldom lee a ſoul in this retired ipot. 
The dread of paſſing yonder abbey tctally 
precludes me from ſtrangers —I am, however, 
glad that there are ſome, whom report has not 
10 far intimidated with idle fears.“ 

Adieu, father!“ ſaid they, as they came 
forth to the entrance. 
Adieu, my children!“ anſwered he: “ che 

Holy Lady guide you !” 

Here 
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Here they parted. —Father Peter (for ſuch 
was the hermit's name) returned to his cell, 
and his viſitors hurried to the abbey as ſoon as 
poſhble. . 

Their converſation at dinner was chiefly on 
their new acquaintance. None could account 
for the effect which their preſence had on him, 


or the particular emotion he ſhowed when by 


= chance he turned his eyes towards Alfred. 


There was ſomething myſterious in theſe 
- circumſtances, which made them rather dubi- 
 6us of performing their promiſed viſit the 
next morning. They, however, at laſt reſolved 


to riſque it, and truſt to the external appea- 


rance of this man, in which were combined 
benevolence, humanity, and religion. - Ma- 
tilda, alſo, particularly noticed in his prayer 
the mention of the ſins and wickedneſſes 
he had been guilty of. This again raiſed their 


ſuſpicions ; but Alfred obſerved, that to hum- 


ble ourſelves before the Supreme Deity, is a 
duty mcumbent on every chriſtian ; © and,” 
continued he, ** ſuch was, no doubt, the idea 
of father Peter.” | | 

Here the diſcourſe dropped, and Alfred an 
Leonard, after dinner, had another private 
conference, or” | 5 

Matilda declared ſhe” found herſelf much 
better for the walk. This evening was again 


* 


ſpent with ſome degree of comfort, and they 


retired to their chambers rather at a late hour. 


Ages was ſoon undreſſed; but Matilda 


ſeated herſelf in the ſeat of one of the gothic 
windows, and viewed, with a mixture of 


pleaſure and awe, the 1 before 
Vol. I. * | her. 


- 


* 
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her. The clouds were low and heavy: yet it 
was moon-light ; and the dark ſhadows of the 
ſurrounding trees, which terminated the pro- 
ſpe, ſpread over that ſpace which remained 
nncovered in the court. Sins IS 

In an angle ſhe could juſt obſerve the 
mouldering decayed ſide of the weſt tower, 
and the two where caſements were to be per- _ 


ceived. —The wind was high and tempeſtuous, 


and ſeemed to threaten an approaching ſtorm. 

Matilda's tpirits were uncommonly low ;— 
ſhe wept abundantly. * Alas!“ thought ſhe, 
„% could I have known the ſorrows, the ſuffer- 
ings I was to have experienced, gladly would 
I have welcomed death, and ſunk into an early 
grave, without even a. wiſh to ſurvive. —But 
was then happy, —cheriſhed by a tender parent 
—ſurrounded with friends—beloved by all, — 
and knew not the duphcitv of mankind, or the 
misfortunes human nature is ſubject to. Mer- 
ciful Father, exclaimed the with fervency, 
„forgive, my murmuring at thy will:—, 
ſtrengthen me to ſupport thoſe ſcenes of ad- 
verſity I am deſtined to go through; and give 
me tortitude enough to bear that fate it is 
ordained I ſhould experience.” 

She found herſelf more compoſed, yet did- 
not ſeem inclined to ſleep, but continued watch- 
ing tie ditteront changes of the ſky, Her eyes 
wandered over the wild ſcene of foliage which 
was in a continual motion by the impulſe of 
the wind She thought u lighrened twice, and. 
was turning from the window, when her eye 
caught the caſement in the weſt tower, and a- 
ſtrong glare of light at that moment darted. 
from 


Ll 


from within it, Matilda could not move 


She was motionleſs with ſurpriſe and horror 
but ſtill kept looking at the object, which 
continued illumined. In about three minues a 
hand ſeemed to wave from one fide. At that 
moment the light vaniſhed, and all was again 
in perfect darkneſs. Matilda, ſcarcely able to 
ſupport herſelf, ſtaggered to the bed, — ſunk on 


it, —cloſed her eyes through fear, —and, after 


a conſiderable time, {ell into a {lumber. 


Exp or Tur Finsr VoLuME.. 
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